Suddenly— 
r It seemed to me 
One old twisted 
Apple tree 
Sprang to beauty 

Overnight 
Like a princess 
Dressed in white 


—Marguerite Gode 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


FROGS (Reading Lesson) 


The boys found some frogs’ eggs. 
We put the eggs in a large fish bowl. 


The eggs looked like little balls of white 
jelly. 


By and by they got black spots in them. 
These soon were tiny tadpoles. 

The tadpoles were funny. 

They had tails and round heads. 

They jumped and swam about. 

By and by their tails became smaller. 
Some legs grew. 

Then they became little frogs. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


. Collect frogs’ eggs. These can be found in almost any quiet pool at the side of a stream. 
Study the development of the frog. The final step may not be reached unless the tadpoles 
can be placed in a large container of water, but much interest will be shown. 

. Study amphibians. Learn the name “gills’”’ and “‘lungs,”’ and discuss their use. 


RIDDLE PUT IN THE RIGHT WORD 


What am I? 


_ look like balls of jelly. 


I have a round head. 2. Soon they get ____ _ _ _spotsinthem. 
My tail is growing short. 3. These spots are tiny 


4. Tadpoles — 


My legs are growing long. 


I live in the water. 


and 


begin to grow. 


legs, jump, tadpoles, eggs, 
What am I? black, swim, run. 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
BABY CHICKENS (Reading Lesson) 


We set a hen at school. 
We named her Biddy Hen. 
Biddy Hen had a nest of eggs. 
She sat on the eggs three weeks. 
Then we heard, ‘‘Peep, peep, peep.’’ 
There was a little ba», chicken. 
It was fluffy and yellow. 


Soon Biddy Hen had a nest of baby 
chickens. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. If possible, set a hen at school. Light Brahma or Buff Cochin is very gentle and tame. Children 
love to care for the hen during the three weeks. They learn much from seeing the baby chicks 
hatch and caring for them later. 


2. Bring ducklings to school. Let them swim in a tub of water. Study their web feet. Compare — 
with chicken’s feet. 


3. Make chart showing other baby animals—colts, calves, lambs, puppies and kittens. Print 
the name beside each. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


. Biddy Hen hatched 2 white chickens, 2 yellow chickens, and 5 black 
chickens. How many did she hatch in all? 


. There were 5 ducklings in the pond. 2swamaway. How many were left? 


3. Mary’s father has 3 baby lambs and Jack’s father has 4 lambs. 
have both? 


How many 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Make a chart of signs of the month. Some information will have to be supplied. Draw from 
the children all the ideas possible. Encourage children to illustrate chart. 


Roses are blooming on the fences. 
Days are long and warm. MZ 
Pansy faces nod in the sun. 
Ducklings are swimming in the pond. 
Frogs croak in the evenings. 

Some children go barefoot. 


We hunt for four leaf clovers. 


Strawberries are getting red. 


Tabby has four baby kittens. 


Mak 

Mother’s Day is coming. 7 
We are growing flowers for Memorial Day. : ) 
Wat 

MAY (Reading Lesson) 7 

May is the third spring month. 

It has thirty-one days. 

The days are long and sunny. 

Mother’s Day comes in May. LK 
ter 
ani 

SOMETHING TO DO 2 St 

. St 

1. Make a corsage of flowers for Mother’s Day. Print card, “‘For my dear Mother from . . ee! 

Place corsage with card at mother’s plate on Sunday morning. ~ 

2. Cut the pansy blossoms carefully each evening. This keeps the plants blooming. Place the _ 
cut flowers in shallow dish and place on the breakfast table. 

3. Save lovely flowers for Memorial Day. Make booklet of Memorial Day suggestions—flags, | 3. Sel 


children raising flowers, and pictures of soldiers. ste 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period 


How can children help birds and animals? Make a chart of best suggestions that come from 
the children. Illustrate ideas for the chart. 


HOW WE CAN HELP 
Keep fresh water for dogs, cats and chickens. 
Put fresh water in the bird bath. 


Tie branches around the trunks of trees to 


keep cats from climbing up to eat baby 
birds. 


Watch for baby birds which may fall from 
the nests in hard wind storms. 


Make small nosegays of pansies, roses or 
other spring flowers. Send these to 
hospital to put on trays. 


Water the dry flowers each evening. 


Collect flowers to send to Memorial Day 
Committees. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


. Keep a bird cage ready in which to rescue a small bird which has fallen from its nest. A 
temporary nest can be made by tying a box to the limb of a tree. In this, put straw and grass 
and place the baby bird. Usually the parent birds will feed it until it can fly. 


Study ways of preventing cats from climbing trees. Dried branches tied around the trunk will 
help. Shut the cat in the garage each evening, since most of the damage is done at night. 


If materials can be obtained, a band of metal fastened around the tree trunk will effectually 
protect the nest. 


Select a water dish for animals that is not deep enough to drown young chickens which may 
step in. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


wc 
The Adventures 
of Peter and Thomas 
By ZETA I. BROWN DEA 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island said 
(Continued from last month) — 
MATADI, AFRICA 
April 10, 1939 — 
DEAR THOMAS, 
My father was successful in getting some good pictures of animals that live in the swamps day i 
and streams of Africa. He had a great deal of excitement while trying to get these pictures but his that 
guides protected him from danger. howe: 
The crocodiles are very dangerous. They live most of the time in the rivers and often attack - 
people who get too near. When they swim in the water, only their eyes and the tip of their nose YS; 
can be seen. Sometimes they climb out on a rock to take a sun bath. While they lie sleeping in the new | 
sun they look very much like the rock itself. The skin of the crocodile is sometimes made into Th 
leather. They 
The hippopotamus feels more at home in the water than he does on land. He is a strange- and s 
looking animal with a large, heavy body and very short legs. He can swim very easily in the water as a 
but on land he has to waddle along slowly on his short legs. He is not as dangerous as the croco- paper 
dile. He likes vegetables very much and he sometimes gets into a garden and destroys many of the laniih 
sweet potatoes, corn, beans, tomatoes and peanuts. lich 
The rhinoceros is another huge animal of the wet lands. He does not enjoy swimming so much whe 
as the crocodile and the hippopotamus, but he does like to wallow in the wet marshes. His legs easily 
are longer than those of the hippopotamus, and he has horns on the top of his nose. toy Si 
The most valuable ivory comes from the elephant’s tusks, but some ivory is also taken from differe 
the teeth of the hippopotamus and the horns of the rhinoceros. look |: 
How would you like to go roaming through the swampy lands of Africa? look | 
Your friend, — 
ap ir 
PETER 
bird. 


Name one useful product obtained from each of the animals mentioned in Peter’s 
letter. 


Name some vegetables that are raised in Africa which are also raised in the 
United States. 


Tell how you think Peter’s father managed to get a picture of these animals. 


Can you name the animals in the picture below? 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
APRIL 8, 1939 


DEAR PETER, 

Do you remember the letter I wrote in which I 
said that I wish I were a girl in Japan on March 
third? That is the day of the Doll Festival 
when everything is done to make the girls 


happy. On May fifth the boys in Japan have _ Some boys have fight- 
their day. I know we are going to have much ing kites. These are made 
more fun than the girls had last March. Our of very tough wood and 
day is called the ‘‘Feast of the Flags,’”’ and on covered with strong paper. 
that day everything is done to make the The string near the kite is 
boys of Japan happy. Parents give the boys covered with glue in which has 
toys, and flags, and nearly every boy gets a been mixed finely pounded 
new kite. glass. 

The kites in Japan are quite elaborate. The boys try to cross the strings 
They are made into all shapes, colors, of their kites, then jerk the string 
and sizes. Some of them are as large up and down which makes the 
as a man. The kites are made of glass on one string soon cut the 
paper, pasted to. a framework of other string in two. The boy wins 
bamboo splints. Bamboo is a very whose kite stays up the longer. 
lightweight wood and * hesge be Japanese boys like to become good 
easily blown about in the air. The soldiers. On their holiday, they some- 
— with times choose sides and fight sham battles 
different kinds of kites. Some 
look like huge fishes. Others 


look like great eagles and The younger boys go about the streets 


hawks, and have wings that carrying paper fishes on poles. In front of 

flap in the air and make many homes there are flag-poles on which 

a noise like a frightened are hung paper fishes. The carp is the fish 

bird. which is copied most of all because it is noted 
for its spirit and strength. 


I wish you were going to be with me in Japan 
for the Feast of the Flags. 


Your friend, 


THOMAS 


Draw, or construct, a Japanese kite such as 
will be used on May fifth in Japan. 
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Anne Schriber Photo 


Little Doctor Don Prescribes 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 61 and 63. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


Little Doctor Don Prescribes 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION (Grades I and II) 
| Why do you suppose the children in this picture look so sad? 
What do you think these children are playing? 
| | The little girl in the chair is playing that she is who? 
Who is the girl with the cap on her head? 
| What kind of work does a nurse do? 
_ Who is the child in the center of the picture? 
What kind of work does a doctor do? 
_ Do you think the child in the center is a boy or a girl? Why? 


Who is the patient? (A concept of the word “patient” may need to be developed before this ques- 
tion can be answered.) 


What is the doctor doing? 

What is the doctor holding in his left hand? 

What is he holding in his right hand? 

Why is he looking at the watch? 

Do you know how fast your pulse should beat? 

Try to feel your own pulse. 

Do you know what makes your pulse beat? 

What is the nurse holding in her hand? 

What do you suppose the doctor will say is the trouble with the patient? 

What advice do you think the doctor will give the mother and the nurse? 
a What time of year do you think it is? Why? 


This baby does not look old enough to talk. How do you suppose the mother could tell that the 
baby was sick if it cannot talk? 


| How do you suppose the mother called the doctor? 


Do you think the baby has been sick for a very long time? Why? 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


NOTE TO TEACHER 


Suggest that your class choose two teams of three children each: one for the mother, one for 
the doctor, and one for the nurse. Allow these two teams sufficient time to obtain a doll and to 
plan independently the conversational parts for the dramatization of this picture. A conversa- 
tion over the telephone between the mother and the doctor may be suggested. 

When the two teams are prepared, allow each to entertain the remainder of the children in your 
class. A class vote may be taken to determine the better demonstration. Reasons for the final 
choice should be solicited. 


TOPICS FOR ORAL DISCUSSION IN LANGUAGE 
GRADES III and IV 


How does each child feel in this picture? 


(Develop with the children the idea of mother’s worry, the doctor’s study and diagnosis 
of the case, and the carefulness and efficiency of the nurse.) 


All nurses do not wear a cap. Why do some nurses wear caps? 


(Develop the significance of a trained and registered nurse in comparison to a practical 
nurse.) 


The doctor may say, “‘This child has all the symptoms of measles.’’? What does he mean by the 
word “‘symptoms’’? 


(Discuss the symptoms of a head cold, a chest cold, whooping cough, etc.) 
When a doctor says ‘‘The patient has a fever,’’ what does he mean? 

(Discuss the normal body temperature in comparison to that of a fever.) 
How can the temperature of the body be found? 


(Have the children demonstrate with some clean object in the room, the correct way to 
take the temperature of the body.) 


If the doctor calls on several patients during the day, he may use the same thermometer in the 
mouth of each patient. Why does this not spread disease from one patient to another? 


(Discuss ways of sterilizing such instruments. ) 


Sometimes a doctor gives a prescription instead of leaving medicine. What is a doctor’s pre- 
scription? 


(Discuss with the children the wayin whichthe prescription is written, the one who interprets 
and prepares it, the different things that are written on the label which is pasted on the 
medicine container, and the way in which one may get a re-fill of the prescription. ) 


Name many different kinds of doctors. 


(Discuss the medical doctor, the surgeon, the osteopath, the chiropractor, the dentist, 
and specialists such as the eye, nose and throat doctor, and the nerve specialist.) 


Which kind of doctor do you think this is in the picture? Why? 


Give three reasons why it is important to follow exactly the directions given by a doctor, when 
caring for a sick person. 
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Did you ever see a skunk? 

He is a cousin of the weasels. 
He is about the size of a cat. 
His coat is black and white. 


13 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


| 


He has a white crown. 

The tail is tipped with white. 
The ears are small. 

He has sharp claws. 


NES 

= 


The skunk is the farmer’s friend. 
He eats rats and mice. 


All kinds of bugs and worms are good. too. 


But sometimes he eats birds and rabbits. 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 


CZ 


His burrow is lined with leaves and grass. 


Sometimes there are a dozen babies in the 
nest. 


Whole families sleep in one burrow. 
They spend most of the winter asleep there. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 
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“SLucy and Willie, Andrew , Marie, 
~ All making baskets as nice as can be. 


Lucy made one for Grandmother Brown 
Who lives ona farm far out of town. 


Willie made one painted lovely and gay. 
‘This ts for mother,” | heard him say. 


Andrew made his for the teachers at school, 
Miss Ross and Miss Lane, Miss Kern and Miss Newell. 


Marie made a basket for nice Mrs. Rouse 

Who lives right next door in the little white house. 
And one for Miss Flint, ihe Sunday school teacher 
And then she made one for {he Sunday school preacher. 


How many baskets did Lucy and Andrew make ?______.- 
How many baskets did Willie and Marie make ? _________ 
How many baskets did Andrew and Marie make?_______ 

How many baskets did they make altogether ? ________.. 
For whom did. Lucy make a basket ? _-_._.-________ 
For whom did Willie make a basket 
For whom did Marie make baskets’ ___.. .___-____-.- 
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for whom did Andrew make baskets? 
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MAY DAY PARTY 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Anna had a party, 
For it was the first of May. 
She asked all her friends to come 
To share the happy day. 


She invited Jessie Smith 
Who lives across the street, 
And Lucy Jones who always looks 
So very prim and neat. 


And Carrie Cain and Nora Blye 
And little Dora Gill, 
And Joseph Dodd and Henry Dean 
Who lives around the hill. 


And Tommy Tibbs, and Freddie Gibbs, 
And also Allen Blair. 
Now can you tell me just how many 
Little friends were there ? 
How many girls did she invite ? __.____ How many boys ?_______- 
Name the girls 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Five little birds are in the nest, 
Six more on the bough; 
Five baby birds and then six more, 
How many are there now? 


Four gay tulips, red and white, 
And here are seven more, 
All these tulips, fresh and bright, 
How much is seven and four? 


Eight little lambs are lying down, 
And three have run away, 
That’s quite a flock of little lambs, 
How many do you say? 
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Tommys Awakening 
A Good Health Play 


MAY, 1939 
Characters 

Tommy 

MOoTHER 


Lottie LETTUCE 
CAROLINE CARROT 
Mr. MILk BoTTLe 
ANNIE APPLE 

CARRIE ORANGE 
WHOLE WHEAT BrEAD 
Lapy CELERY 

MINNIE SPINACH 
BENNY CABBAGE 
LETTIE 


Costumes 


Tommy—school clothes 
Mother—long dress and apron 
Lettuce—green paper dress with 


large green leaves sewed on 

Carrot—orange crépe paper 
with green at top 

Milk Bottle—cardboard milk bottles 
one in front and one in back 

Apple—red crépe paper with large 
red apples made from cardboard 

Orange—orange crépe paper with 
large orange colored cardboard 
oranges 

Bread—take brown heavy wrapping 
paper and pin on bread wrappers. 

Celery—white crépe paper with green 
top 

Spinach and Cabbage—made from 
crépe paper similar to Lettuce 

Corn—yellow crépe paper marked 
off in black with marks to look 
like corn 


with 


Act I 


SCENE l 


(Living-room In Tommy’s 
home. Tommy its on the couch 
with a bandage on his face. He is 
suffering with a toothache. His 
MorTHER enters.) 


MoTHER: How do you feel now, 
Tommy? 


Tommy: Oh, I don’t feel any bet- 
ter. I do wish I didn’t have this 
toothache. I did so want to go to 
school today because our school is 
playing baseball with the East Side 
School. It’s going to be a great game. 


(MorTHER goes off-stage. LOTTIE 
LETTUCE and CAROLINE CARROT 
enter.) 


CAROLINE Carrot: Good morning, 
Tommy. 


By HELEN C. LARGE 


Lottie Lettuce: Good morning, 
Tommy. 


TOGETHER: We are sorry you are 
ill. If you had eaten us, you wouldn’t 
have that toothache. 


(Lottie slips into a_ slipper 
chair near the couch while Caro- 
LINE stands erect in a corner. 
Mr. MILk BoTTLe comes bouncing 
in, hopping up on a table in 
front of Tommy, pointing his 
finger at him.) 


Mr. Mik Bott te (with a sly 
chuckle): You didn’t want to drink 
me mornings! If you only had, you 
would be well and strong and in 
school today. 


(Tommy scowls. His head hurts. 
The pain is awful. Enter ANNIE 
ApPLE and CARRIE ORANGE. They 
sit down on the edge of the 
couch, looking triumphantly at 
Tommy.) 


ANNIE APPLE and CARRIE 
ORANGE: You know, Tommy, you 
refused to eat us for your breakfast. 
We help build strong teeth that do 
not ache. We are friends to little 
boys and girls. 


Tommy (groans again): Mother 
did give me an orange or some fruit 
every morning for breakfast but I 
never had time to eat them. (A fat 
loaf of whole wheat bread waddles 
in and bows graciously to Tommy, 
w hispering.) 

WHOLE WHEAT BreEap: Tommy, I 
like you and I’m so sorry you have 
such a toothache. Now if you will 
only eat me every day, I will help 


your teeth by giving them the proper 
vitamins and proper exercise. 


(Tommy closes his eyes for a 
moment. He opens them in time 
to see Lapy CELeEry, tall and 
graceful, and MINNIE SPINACH, fat 
and healthy looking, come danc- 
ing in.) 

Lapy CELERY and MINNIE SPIN- 
ACH: If you will eat us, you will have 
rosy cheeks and be so healthy you 
can go out and play every day. 


(BENNY CABBAGE and LETTIE 
Corn poke their heads in at the 
door. They laugh at Tommy, then 
sit down on the couch near him. 
T hey clutch at his coat sleeves.) 

BENNY CABBAGE and LETTIE CORN: 
Eat us and we will help you build 
strong teeth. 


Mr. Mick Bortte: As long as we 
are all together, let us have a dance. 
(Curtain goes down just long 


enough to move back the chairs, 
couches and tables.) 


Act II 
ScENE: Same as Act 1 

(Have a march played on a 
victrola in back of stage. Start 
the grand march with Mr. MILk 
Botte and Lapy CELErRy Jeading, 
followed by: 
LETTUCE 

CARROT 
BENNY CABBAGE and LETTIE CoRN 
ANNIE APPLE and CARRIE ORANGE 
WHOLE WHEAT BREAD and MINNIE 

SPINACH 


and CAROLINE 


They dance for about five min- 
utes, then dance over to the 
couch and kiss Tommy /ightly on 
the cheek and dance off the stage. 


Tommy wakes up, rubs his eyes 
just as his MOTHER comes in with 
a tray.) 

MoTHER: Tommy, I have whole 
wheat bread sandwiches for you with 
a glass of milk and some fruit. Do you 
feel like eating now? 


Tommy: Oh, Mother, I am so 
happy you brought me whole wheat 
bread sandwiches, milk and fruit, for 
I am going to eat them every day. I 
am going to eat plenty of vegetables 
every day, too. I am also going to 
brush my teeth every day and I am 
not going to wait any longer to go to 
the dentist. I am going today. 
I’ll sure be glad when he fixes this 
tooth. (Tommy stands up and 
smiles at the audience. All the 
characters come on the stage and 
taking hold of Tommy’s hands 
sing a health song.) 

Curtain 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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The 


has generally been re- 
garded as a time for gladness. The 
outbreak of nature into life and its 
acquiring of added beauty after its 
period of winter sleep naturally 
excites man. His first emotion is an 
urge to absorb some part of the new 
life around him, to set it up in deco- 
rative fashion, and to let the pleasure 
it excites find expression in dancing 
and singing. Among Pagan peoples 
the rendering of homage to this time 
of new life and beauty was a prime- 
val custom from which many of our 
Maytime festivities have evolved. 

In England originated the custom 
of going out early in the morning of 
the first day of May to bring home 
fresh garlands of flowers for decora- 
tions. Hawthorn branches were the 
flowers most frequently gathered 
by the searchers. Gradually these 
flowers began to be symbolic of 
Maytime,’’ and when people 
went out to gather them to place 
above their doors and windows, 
they spoke of going ‘‘a-Maying.”’ 
The girls of the village rushed 
outside as soon as they could on this 
first day of May to wash their faces 
in the early morning dew, as it was 
thought that doing this would make 
a maid much more beautiful and 
much more fair. 

The fairest girl in the village was 
chosen and crowned the Queen of the 
May. She was enthroned in a bower 
of flowers where she sat all day. 
Young people danced and sang 
around her. This custom of having 
a May Queen seems to have come 
down from the Roman times of 
honoring their Goddess of Flowers. 


The Maypole 


THE most common custom, 
which has carried over to the pres- 
ent time, was the erection of a ‘‘May- 
pole”’ around which the merrymakers 
danced. This became so popular that 
the pole became a permanent part 
of the common green in place of the 
routine, at first prevailing, of put- 
ting the pole up for only that first 
week of May. By popular demand it 
was left just a little longer each year 
and the “‘little longer’’ extended until 
finally the pole was left standing 
throughout the whole year and be- 
came the center of other activities 
on the village greens. The regulation 
height of this Maypole specified 
that it be as “high as the mast of a 
vessel of a hundred tons.’’ On the 
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Month of May 


By HOPE HARRIN 


Florida State College for Women 


first morning of May the pole was 
decorated with wreaths of flowers 
and the people danced around it in 
rings nearly all day. 

May activities lasted many years 
until the Puritans came into power, 
when all May Day activities were 
banished entirely. The Puritans 
looked upon this form of frivolity 
with intense disfavor and opposed 
it, especially because of its early 
associations with the Roman God- 
dess of Pagan origin. They sternly 
refused to allow any form of activity 
that paid homage to a Pagan deity. 

After the Puritans prohibited these 
May Day celebrations the custom 
was gradually forgotten. However, 
as soon as the government went into 
the hands of others who believed in 
such celebrations, the Maypole again 
came into favor. But the grown 
people were not as interested in it as 
before and it exists today chiefly as 
an interest of childhood. Adult 
interest was never revived exten- 
sively, even after added years of 
participation. 

In France, Germany, and other 
countries Maypoles were common 
and festive sports are observed to 
this day. They all are a carry-over 
from the Roman festivals in honor 
of Flora, their Goddess of Flowers. 
The Roman Catholic Church modi- 
fied these May Day festivals and 
adopted them as the basic observ- 
ance of a_ special day by the 
institution of the feast known in 
France as La Féte-Dieu. 

In the United States, May Day 
celebrations are common in schools 
and public parks and are usually 
staged by children. 


Mother’s Day 


THE second Sunday in May is 
an important special day during this 
month. 

The honor of starting the cele- 
brating of Mother’s Day belongs 
to Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia. 
Her mother died in 1906. The next 
year she invited a friend to remember 
with her the anniversary of the death 
of her mother on May 9. During the 
day she told her friend that she had 
a desire to dedicate a day to all 
mothers. This started the idea and 
before the time came the next year 
she had interested many individuals 
and organizations in the observance 
of the second Sunday in May as 
Mother’s Day. It was to be observed 


not only as a memorial to those 
mothers who had passed on, but also 
to honor all living mothers. As a re- 
sult of Miss Jarvis’s efforts, Phila- 
delphia, as a city, celebrated Mother’s 
Day in 1908. 

This city-wide celebration inspired 
Miss Jarvis with the belief that it 
could be a national observation 
rather than just belonging to the 
city of Philadelphia. She wrote 
thousands of letters to men whom 
she felt were influential in all walks 
of life. She talked to as many as she 
could, pleading with them to set 
aside the day as a special time. In 
1913 Pennsylvania made it a state 
holiday. 

On the tenth of May, 1913, a 
resolution passed the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives 
to make the second Sunday in May 
a national holiday, ‘‘dedicated to the 
memory of the best mother in the 
world, your mother.”’ 

This idea of honoring mothers has 
spread to other countries. It began 
to be observed in England as early 
as 1913. 

The second Sunday in May is 
observed in all churches, regardless 
of creed, and the Friday before that 
is observed in all the public schools. 
The Saturday before Mother’s Day 
is celebrated in some business places. 
This observance is made through 
some distinct act of kindness—a 
visit, a letter, a gift, or some tribute 
to show remembrance of the mother 
to whom such honor should be paid. 

The custom of wearing a carnation 
for one’s mother on Mother’s Day 
has grown to be universal. If no 
carnation is available, a rose is 
used instead. If one’s mother is 
living, the flower worn is red. If she 
is dead it is white. 

For a few years it was observed as 
Father’s Day, too, but now the two 
days have been separated and an- 
other time, a day in June, has been 
set aside as a day to honor the Dads 
of the land. 


Memorial Day 


Memoria Day is another day 
in May celebrated practically all 
over the United States. However, it 
is known in the South as Decoration 
Day, and frequently varies as to the 
date of celebration in various states. 
A movement is on foot now to have 
Memorial Day celebrated nationally 
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(as well as Decoration Day), to 
commemorate the services of soldiers 
and sailors in the Civil War. Since 
1898, the graves of those in the 
Spanish-American and other fol- 
lowing wars are also decorated. The 
custom originated in the South with 
the practice of decorating the graves 
of the Confederate dead, whence 
came the name “Decoration Day.”’ 
Today it is observed in all the United 
States, and May 30 is celebrated 
almost universally as Memorial 
Day. 

In many localities the day has 


come to be a commemoration for 
all dead. Graves, even of those who 
were not soldiers, are decorated with 
flowers and wreaths as well. 


The Month in History 


Tue birthdays and _ historical 
events of May suggest many inter- 
esting subjects for classroom essays, 
story-telling, and discussions. Dante, 
famous Italian author, was born 
May 8, 1265; Florence Nightingale, 
exponent of hygiene and care of the 
sick, was born May 12, 1820; Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson, May 25, 1803; 
Patrick Henry, statesman, May 29, 
1736. 

Events in May of historical sig- 
nificance were: Dewey’s victory at 
Manila, May 1, 1898; on the 3rd, 
in 1765, the first medical school in 
the United States was founded; the 
‘“‘Lusitania’”’ was torpedoed May 7, 
1915; Columbus sailed on his last 
voyage, May 11, 1502; Jamestown 
was settled May 13, 1607; the first 
steamship crossed the Atlantic, May 
24, 1819; and the Morse telegraph 
was first used on May 7, 1844. 


Spring Nature Activities 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Renin to the spirit of child- 
hood than any other interest is that 
of nature. Children love the out of 
doors and its beauties and there 
learn more easily and happily than 
anywhere else. Nature learning 
should go hand in hand with all 
other learning of little children. 
No attempt should ever be made to 
separate them. The natural approach 
to the learning of kindergarten and 
primary children is through out-of- 
door activities. It all begins by look- 
ing, listening, experiencing, and dis- 
covering. Some _ spring activities 
which children have found delight- 
ful and fascinating are: 


Hunting for signs of spring and 
keeping a record of these signs as: 


Finding green grass 

Seeing a bluebird or robin 

Observing children jumping rope, 
flying kites, or spinning tops 

Finding a worm under a board 

Finding a dandelion 


Bringing branches of apple or 
plum trees to school. Putting them 
in water in the sunshine and watch- 
ing for the blossoms. 

Observing a robin on the ground 
and telling whether it is walking 
or hopping. (The robin is the small- 
est bird that can walk.) 

Measuring shadows at different 
times of the day. Learning that 
shadows move. Playing Shadow Tag. 

Watching clouds change into dif- 
ferent shapes. 

Noticing the beauty of the trees 
against the sky. 

Planning, planting, and caring for 
a garden. 

Recording sunshine, cloudiness, 
and rain on a large calendar. 

Comparing the readings of two 
thermometers, one out of doors in 
the sun and the other in the shade. 


Going for a walk to find out the 
different ways we know that the 
wind is blowing. 

Choosing one tree to be “Our 
Room Tree” and visiting it from 
week to week to observe any changes 
in it. Watching green leaves grow 
out of buds. 

Watching a woodpecker to see 
how its claws swing around and how 
it fastens its tail to the tree when it 
climbs. 

Blowing soap bubbles in the shade, 
then in the sun, and finding out what 
makes the color. 

Listening to the sounds of nature, 
as the dripping of rain or the singing 
of the wind. 

Tapping a maple tree in spring for 
sap. 

Making wren houses and putting 
them in trees in the school yard or at 
home. A chalk box makes a good 
wren house. The hole must be exactly 
the size of a quarter. 

Observing birds near the school. 
Identifying the common ones. 

Making drawings and easel paint- 
ings of the birds the children are 
familiar with. 

Imitating roosters, crows, owls, 
bobwhites, blue jays, or whip-poor- 
wills. 

Keeping a “Bird Calendar” with 
names or pictures of birds in the 
order in which children see them in 
spring. 

Planting a tree or shrub that has 
berries or seeds that birds like 
(cherry, mulberry, etc.). 

Making bird baths and drinking 
places for birds. 

Drawing trees out of doors to get 
an idea of their form. 

Putting out strings and pieces of 
yarn on low trees and bushes so that 
birds can use them for nests. 

Observing a snake and talking 
about how it has crawled out of its 


Sixty-one suggestions for 
out-door activities— 
‘looking — listening — ex- 
periencing’—in Nature’s 
Wonderland of Spring 


hole or winter home between rocks 
after the ground has thawed. 

Discovering that the leaves of 
some trees are opposite each other 
and that some are not. 

Noticing the color of the sky 
before a shower. 

Watching rain beat against the 
windows and hard ground. Then 
seeing how it runs off the ground in 
streams and finally rushes into 
sewers. 

Finding earthworms after a rain 
and learning why they are often 
called angleworms. Picking up angle- 
worms and looking at them through 
the magnifying glass. 

Watching earthworms burrow in 
the soil and learning that this helps 
to pulverize the soil. Learning that 
the soil in which earthworms are 
found is usually rich soil. 

Trying to distinguish the father 
robin from the mother robin. 

Observing little red maple buds 
and watching them turn into little 
red flowers. 

Going to a farm to see baby chicks, 
ducks, geese, and a calf, a colt, or 
any other baby animal. 

Observing flower buds on fruit 
trees and shrubs. 

Watching a mother robin carry 
ing twigs and strings with her bill. 
Seeing her carry mud in her bill. 
Watching her sit on her nest and 
shape it. 

Finding catkins, looking at them 
through a magnifying glass, and 
discovering that they are flowers. 

Making dandelion curls and find 
ing that the dandelion is many 
flowers, not one. 

Seeing the motion picture, ‘‘Some 
Friendly Birds,’’ Eastman Teaching 
Film. 

Cutting out and coloring birds 
using strong paper or cardboard 
Putting these on trees, shrubs, or 
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the ground in characteristic posi- 
tions. Inviting the kindergarten for 
a “Bird Hunt.” 

Drawing birds on heavy card- 
board or wood. Shellacking them to 
make them waterproof; then when 
they are cut out they may be used 
for garden markers. 

Modeling birds of clay to use for 
decorations in the schoolroom. 

Taking walks to fields or woods to 
observe birds there and check up on 
facts that have been learned. 

Enjoying a ““Birp Story Hour.”’ 

Observing a meadow lark to see how 
it looks at a person who comes near, 
turns around so that the black and 
yellow cannot be seen, and limps off. 

Listing kinds of wild flowers seen 
during the spring and keeping a 
calendar of the appearance of flowers. 

Pressing flowers for a ‘“‘“FLOWER 
Book.” 

Picking dandelions and finding 
out whether ‘“‘you like butter.”’ 

Going on field trips to look for 
wild flowers. Learning their names 


and enjoying them where they are, 
instead of picking them. Going back 
to the same places later to find out if 
different flowers are in bloom. 

Watching robins hunting worms 
and noticing how many worms they 
carry at a time. 

Visiting neighboring flower gardens 
to enjoy the bright colors and per- 
fume of the flowers. 

Watching young birds learning to 
fly. 

Keeping one or two kinds of 
flowers in the schoolroom every day 
during May. 

Counting petals of several flowers, 
as the violet, tulip, and spring 
beauty, and seeing that they have 
different numbers of petals. 

Naming parts of wild flowers: 
the stem, leaves, and blossoms. 

Observing flowers which insects 
visit. Watching bees get pollen on 
their legs and bodies. Learning that 
bees help flowers make seeds when 
they carry pollen in this way. Rub- 
bing some of the pollen off a 
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flower and observing its powdery 
nature. 

Finding out and making a record 
of which wild flowers bloom in 
meadows, which along roadsides, 
and which in damp, swampy places. 

Watching one bird’s nest from day 
to day to keep a record from the time 
the nest is discovered until the young 
birds fly away. 

Making Brrp Books or FLower 
Books to take home. 

Making clover chains and finding 
the nectar in the clover. Discovering 
that bees are gathering nectar from 
the flowers. 

Observing the tiny humming bird 
to see if it is true that it flies every 
time it turns around—that it can 
neither walk nor hop. Listening to 
the little humming sound made by 
the quick movement of the hum- 
ming bird’s wings. 

Giving an Out-oF-Doors AssEmM- 
BLY PRoGRAM for the mothers or 
another class to share the most 
thrilling nature experiences. 


A Moving Picture Project 


‘te materials needed for this 
project are a large wooden or heavy 
pasteboard box and two pieces of 
broomstick or wooden shade rollers. 
The pieces of broomstick or shade 
rollers should be long enough to go 
through the width (or length) of the 
box plus about ten or twelve inches. 
Using the width or length of the box 
depends on whether one wants to roll 
the pictures from the top down or 
from left to right across the front 
of the box. 

Insert the rollers in the box paral- 
lel to each other with a goodly space 
between (as in kodak reels). 

The stage is now set for the pic- 
tures which are made by the chil- 
dren. The story for the movie is 
selected. Let us take one of the most 
commonly known, as an illustration— 
“The Three Bears.”’ 

Discuss the story with the children 
and decide what pictures are to be 
made. Write the names of the pic- 
tures on the board. First, print the 
title ‘‘The Three Bears.’’ Then come 
the names of the pictures in order: 


The Father Bear. 

The Mother Bear. 

The Baby Bear. 

Goldilocks. 

The bears’ house in the woods. 

The table with the three bowls. 

The room with the three chairs. 

The bedroom withthethree beds. 

The bears dressed, wearing 
hats, leaving their house for 
a walk in the woods. 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


10. Goldilocks at the door of the 
bears’ house. 

11. Goldilocks eating the _ bears’ 
porridge. 

12. Goldilocks trying the bears’ 
chairs. 

13. The baby bear’s broken chair. 

14. Goldilocks in the baby bear’s 
bed. 

15. The bears coming back to their 
house. 

16. They look in their bowls. 

17. They look at their chairs. 

18. Baby bear points to his chair 
and cries. 

19. They look at their beds. 

20. Baby bear points at Goldilocks 
on his bed. 

21. Goldilocks sits up in bed. 

22. Goldilocks runs to the window. 

23. Goldilocks runs home through 
the woods. 

24. The bears stand by their door 
watching her. 

25. THE END. 


Give the children uniform sheets 
of paper not too stiff to roll easily. 
Let them choose which part of the 
story they wish to illustrate. Make 
the pictures large, distinct and 
brightly colored. If two or more 
choose the same part of the story to 
illustrate let the class decide which 
is best to use for the movie 
reel. 

Arrange the title and all the pic- 
tures in the order given on the board 
and paste the pictures together, 
edge to edge, in a long strip. Paste 


three or four extra blank sheets on 
each end of the strip to allow for 
the initial rolling. Fasten the end of 
the picture-strip on one roller and 
roll the entire strip on this roller, 
leaving the blank pieces on the end 
to extend across the space on the 
front of the box and fasten this end 
to the other (empty) roller. 

Now by turning the empty roller 
the picture-strip will reel across the 
front of the box space and the pic- 
tures will appear as the roller is 
turned. 

One child, or several, may an- 
nounce or tell about the pictures or 
they may impersonate the characters 
as the pictures are shown. 

Invitations may be written or 
tickets made and another class be 
asked in to see the show. 

The front of the box can be orna- 
mented with a scalloped paper cur- 
tain across the top, and, if the box 
is wide enough so that the showing 
of the pictures is not interfered 
with, paper curtain drapes may be 
pasted on each side, which will make 
the front of the little stage quite 
attractive. 

The picture reel may consist not 
only of story illustrations but of 
illustrations concerning any trip the 
class may have made,—to the post- 
office, greenhouse, fire department, 
the park, the market—or anything 
in which the children are interested. 
The illustrations may be drawings 
or paper cuttings. 
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The Poetry Corner 


HUMMING-BIRD 
By Hazet M. KERR 


The humming-bird has 
A very long beak, 

And the sound that he makes 
Is a queer little squeak. 


His bill is so long 
You may think it is funny, 
But watch how he uses it 
Gathering honey. 


His filmy wings quiver, 
His green feathers flash, 

He’s here for a minute, 
Then gone with a dash. 


He sits on the clothesline 
So tiny and thin; 
He looks for the world 
Like a feathered clothespin! 


THE BUMBLEBEE 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


A bumblebee’s a pirate 

With a sword beneath his coat: 
His voice is deep and angry, 

And ’way down in his throat. 


He sleeps at night in flowers, 
He gets up with the sun; 

And when they see him coming, 
The wisest children run! 


GOOD HEALTH 


By Epna JEANNE GRAHAM 


Good health grows very slowly, 
A little bit each day; 

’Tis made from food and sunshine, 
With fresh air, rest, and play. 


GRATITUDE 


By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


Each evening up at grandpa’s farm 
I always go to see 

The cows and hens out at the barn, 
Who work so hard for me. 


I thank the cows for giving me 
The milk I drink each day. 

I thank the hens for laying eggs 
To keep me strong and gay. 


Then just to show my gratitude, 

When grandpa gives them feed, 
I treat the cows to turnip, and 
The hens, sunflower seed. 


A FRIENDLY ROBIN 
By Epna JEANNE GRAHAM 


I met a friendly robin 
Upon the lawn today, 

He told me Spring is coming, 
And is not far away. 


“Cheer up! Cheer up! Be happy!”’ 
In greeting gay he cried. 

“I’m very glad to see you, 
Robin Redbreast,’’ I replied. 


He hopped along beside me, 
And chirped, as if to say: 
“You are so very friendly, 
I think that I will stay.”’ 


THE BUTTERFLY 
By Maupe M. GRANT 


The butterfly is pretty, 
He never, never sings, 

He looks just like a flower, 
With pretty colored wings. 


THE FAIRY BRIDGE 


By Epitu Jo THORSON 


The rainbow is a swinging bridge 
For fairy folk, I guess, 

And each bright, lovely color 
Is some little fairy’s dress. 


There must be lots and lots of them 
Parading in a row, 

To make such gorgeous colors 
On that graceful arching bow. 


I’d like to stand—oh, very near, 
That rainbow in the sky, 

And watch the sunbeam fairies smile, 
As they go tripping by. 


THE LUCKY OLD CLOCK 


By F. JAMEs ByRNE 


I wish I were the big, old clock 
That in our parlor stands, 
With naught to do the whole day 
through 
But point time with his hands. 
He does not have to hurry, 
Yet he can hurry me, 
For when he says, “‘It’s almost nine,”’ 
I run to school, you see. 
Then just as certain, sure as fate, 
When I am having fun, 
The mean old thing says, “Eight 
o’clock,”’ 
‘‘Now off to bed you run.”’ 
I wish I were that big old clock 
Which in our parlor stands, 
’Cause, best of all, he does not need 
To wash his face and hands. 


GOOD MORNING 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Good morning, everybody, 
We have another day, 

To make somebody happy 
With pleasant work and play. 


Good morning, everybody, 
Let’s keep the morning gay! 
To all our friends and neighbors 
We wish a glad, good day! 


THE GARDEN 


By Epna JEANNE GRAHAM 


There’s magic in the garden place 
It makes the small seeds grow 

As, hidden in the silent dark, 
They lie in even row. 


Down in the moist and friendly earth 
They send their slender roots 

And up into the light they send 
Their leaves and tender shoots. 


The sun, the air, the fertile soil 
And summer’s cooling showers 
All help the growing plants to make 

Our vegetables and flowers. 


WHEN CROSSING 
STREETS 


By EpNA JEANNE GRAHAM 


Though some folks drive 
slowly, 
There are others who do not; 
*Tis better to be careful, 


Than to wake up on a cot. 


quite 


THE GINGERBREAD BOY 


By IrmMaA RicE MAYER 


The gingerbread boy! 
The gingerbread boy! 

He’s both good to eat 
And the jolliest toy. 


With raisins for eyes, 
Red cherry for mouth, 

He’s liked in the North; 
He’s liked in the South. 


His big candy nose 
And his marshmallow ears 
Delight all the children 
Whatever their years. 
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Dress Up That Band 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


i. your rhythm band plan- 
ning to give a performance for the 
P.-T. A. or some other assembly 
during the school year? If you are 
scheduled for a concert you will 
undoubtedly be interested in working 
out a simple yet effective costume 
for its members and perhaps a design 
for stage setting. 

Several suggestions which have 
been tried out successfully with 
school bands are listed below. 


No. 1—Military Band 


Paper caps cut from colored paper 
and trimmed with narrow strips of 
yellow to resemble gold braid. (Pat- 
tern 1) 


Paper capes to match. (Pattern 2) 
Director’s cap——made from paper 
and covered with white cotton. 
White tape colored in calcimine 
water fastens the cap under the chin. 


No. 2—For Spring Assembly 
STAGE SETTING 


White picket fence in background 
raised high enough to be visible 
above cnildren’s heads. (Fence to be 
made by children and painted with 
white calcimine.) Two gayly painted 
wooden birdhouses mounted on tall 
poles are placed in background. 
A small wheelbarrow made and 
painted by children is placed in fore- 
ground at one side of stage. Bright 
little rakes and hoes lean against 
wheelbarrow. A watering can stands 
near and two large white rabbits 
made of cardboard and tacked to a 
wooden block for balance add a real- 
istic touch to the scene. Hollyhocks 
are fashioned out of colored paper 
and fastened to fence in background, 
stalks of various heights being used. 
Crépe paper cut in circles and twisted 
make desirable blooms. Leaves are 
cut from colored construction paper. 


CosTUMES 


The costumes for this spring pro- 
gram are easily acquired. The boys 
wear overalls and straw hats. The 
girls dress in gingham dresses or 
aprons and wear perky little sun- 
bonnets made from colored crépe 
paper. (Pattern 3) 


No. 3—Brownie Band 


For a performance to be given in 
the fall of the year, the brownie band 
proves most popular. 


STAGE SETTING 


Large brown or gray stones fash- 
ioned from cardboard or wallboard 
are mounted in the background of 


the stage. A few large toadstools are 
made from cardboard and scattered 
about the front of the stage. The 
director stands in a wooden box 
which is concealed by a large toad- 
stool. (To the audience he appears 
to be standing on the toadstool.) 
A few large blades of green grass on 
block in the foreground. 
CosTUMES 


Pointed caps for the brownies are 
made from brown wrapping paper. 
(Pattern 4) These may be colored 
with thick calcimine paint. The coats 
are fronts cut from brown wrapping 
paper with colored pasteboard but- 
tons fastened on. (Painted milk tops 
make splendid buttons.) These fronts 
are pinned to a child’s clothing and 
give the appearance of a complete 
jacket. (Pattern 5) (It will be neces- 
sary for the leader to have a back to 
his costume as he stands with his 
back to the audience when directing 
the band.) (Pattern 6) 


No. 4 — A Winter Concert 
Winter Wonderland 


STAGE SETTING 


Fence in background painted 
brown or gray—fence posts topped 
with cotton snow. A_ cardboard 
snowman painted white is placed at 
each side of stage in the rear. A red 
sled occupies a position in the fore- 
ground, also a large white cardboard 
snowball. 

CosTUMES 


Children dress in white and wear 
white icicle hats. Pointed hats are 


made of paper and painted silver. 
(Pattern 4) 


Another suggestion for dressing up 
the band is: 


A Toy Band 
SCENERY 


Large cardboard squares cut to 
resemble boxes which are painted 
gay colors. 

CosTUMES 


Children pop up from behind 
them dressed as Jack-in-the-boxes. 
Caps are pointed and colored. (Pat- 
tern 4) Pointed collars of colored 
paper are pinned on. The maestro 
may be dressed as a clown. If desired, 
scenery may be painted by chil- 
dren, on brown paper and used as a 
background instead of wooden or 
cardboard setting. 

Any one of the above plans may be 
easily worked out by the children 
under the teacher’s guidance and the 
expense is a very small item. 
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Music by KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 
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A Mother Sheep is being sheared, while her lamb stands by and watches 


The Story of Wool 


By MARY WEDEHASE 


wa O’F Lynn had no breeches 
to wear, 
So he bought him a sheepskin and 
made him a pair.”’ 


Introduction 


Have you ever examined the dress 
of animals? It is often very beautiful 
and is always useful. Animals are 
dressed according to their needs. 
These depend partly on the climate 
and partly on the nature of their 
surroundings. When warm weather 
comes we put on our lighter clothing. 
What do you suppose animals do? 
Have you ever seen an animal 
shedding its coat? 

These were some of the questions 
the boys and girls in the third grade 
wanted to find the answers to. We 
decided to find out how our clothes 
were made and what they came 
from. 


Procedure 


1. We searched for material in our 
readers and books in the school 
and public library for stories 
about sheep and wool. 

2. Oral reports were given by the 
pupils. 


4. 


ui 


Stories from library books were 
read by the teacher. 

Pictures were collected of sheep, 
sheepshearers, shepherd dogs, 
and of large sheep ranches. 
Stories about sheep and wool 
were read by the pupils to the 
class. 

Each pupil contributed his share 
in giving some _ information 
about sheep and wool. 


Aim or Objectives 


To gain a thorough knowledge 
about sheep and wool. 
To acquaint’ children 
actual situations. 

To further reading interest. 
To learn to appreciate the 
wonderful things that give us 
our clothing. 

To stimulate interest in the 
common things of life that help 
us. 


with 


Activities 
Take a trip to a farm or ranch 
to see the live sheep that give us 
wool. 
Watch a sheep dog bring the 


sheep home and put them in the 
corral. 
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3. Watch the sheepshearers cut 
the wool from the backs of the 
sheep. 

4. Card some wool in the class- 
room. 

5. Spin some wool. 

a. Use the old spool spindle. 
b. Use a spinning wheel. 

6. Dye some wool. 

a. Make your own dye as the 
Indians of long ago did. 

b. Dye some wool with the 
prepared commercial dye. 

7. Make a simple loom. 

a. Study the different ways of 
weaving. 

b. Study the different types of 
weaving looms. 

8. Weave small pieces of cloth, 
using wool that you have pre- 
pared. 

9. Learn how knitting is done. 

a. Knit small pieces for your 
doll or make small rugs for 
your doll house. 

10. Learn how to use the crochet 
hook. 

a. Crochet small pieces, using 
the wool yarn you have made. 

11. Bring to school pieces of wool 
cloth. 

a. Learn the names of the dif- 
ferent kinds of wool cloth. 

12. Display woolen piecesofclothing. 
a. Have a wool exhibit. 

13. Make alargechart showing, with 
pictures drawn by the pupils 
and samples of cloth, the differ- 
ent steps of making wool into 
cloth. 

14. Write stories of sheep, sheep 
ranches, shepherd dogs and the 
adventures of wool from the 
sheep to the finished cloth'ng. 

15. Have an exhibit in the class- 
room showing the handwork, 
pictures, stories, etc. 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


1. Reading 
a. Develop good oral and silent 
reading. 


b. Learn to look for worth- 
while material to read. 
c. Stimulate interest in library 
books. 
d. Learn new words and their 
meanings. 
2. Spelling 
a. Learn to spell 
correctly. 
b. Learn. to use the dictionary 
3. Language 


new words 


a. Learn to write good sen 
tences. 

b. Learn the uses of capital 
letters. 

c. Good expression 
giving reports about wool t 
the class. 


d. Learn to organize given m 
terial in correct order 
happenings. 
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The process of washing the wool 


4. Arithmetic 

a. Learn to use the ruler and 
yardstick. 

b. Finding the co rect measure- 
ments for building a loom 
or simple weaving cards. 

c. Learn weights. 

a. Weigh some wool. 
5. Art 

a. Free-hand drawing of sheep. 

b. Free-hand drawing of the dif- 
ferent steps to show how 
wool is made into cloth. 

c. Learn good color combina- 
tions. 

a. Choose good colors to use 
for things woven, knitted 
and crocheted. 


Outcome 


1. Tohave amore thorough knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the 
following: 

Sheep 

Sheep raising 

Sheep dogs 

Wool 

Weaving 

Knitting 

Crocheting 

Clothing 


ra 


JOHN AND His LittTLeE WooL.Ly SHEEP 


Once upon a time there was a 
little boy. His name was John. He 
lived on a farm with his mother and 
father. He had alittle pet lamb whose 
name was Woolie because he had 
wool all over his back. In the winter 
his wool was long and in the summer 
he was sheared. One summer John 
needed a new suit. That afternoon 
John went out to the barn to find 
Woolie. John asked Woolie for some 
wool to make a new suit. Woolie said 
John cou'd have some wool. That 
night John asked his mother to make 
him a suit. His mother said she 
would. The next day mother washed 


the wool and then she carded it. 
John’s father took the wool to the 
factory. He told the men in the 
factory to make a pair of pants, a 
shirt, some stockings, and some win- 
ter underwear. Saturday, John’s 
suit was done. It was a nice blue suit. 
He had a cap, too. When he went to 
Sunday school he told his Sunday 
school teacher about his pet lamb 
and about his new suit. One summer 
John was sitting under the apple 
tree, when an old goat came along 
and ripped his pants. Woolie had to 
give him a new pair of pants. From 
that time on Woolie always gave him 
a suit. 


WILLIE Woov’s ADVENTURE 


Willie Wool was a fine, happy 
little lamb who lived with his 
mother, father and twin sister. His 
mother was a very good ewe and his 
father was the only ram in the herd. 

Now Willie Wool was proud of 
his fine, long, thick wool, for he had 
heard that a yearling’s wool was the 
best kind, and only yesterday he 
had been a year old. As he was a year 
old and a yearling he was ready to 
have his master, whose name was 
Jim, and the hired man shear him 
for the first time. At first he was 
proud to think of it, but he was 
quieted by his mother who had been 
sheared ever so many times before. 
When the time cameat last Willie did 
not know what to make of the big 
shears. He tried to hide but 
Master Jim found and caught him. 
Then Jim called to the hired man. 
‘“‘Be careful of this one, it is still 
tender.’’ So it went on to the finish. 
Soon it was all over and Willie was 
set free again. How changed he was. 
His wool was all gone. When the 
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master noticed that Willie looked 
very interested, he said, ‘“‘Want to 
follow your wool through the factory, 
Willie?”’ Willie at once blatted a 
Baa, Baa, Baa, which meant, of 
course, he would. Master Jim lifted 
Willie into the truck. It was a long 
ride to the factory and Willie grew 
tired. He lay down on the wool and 
went to sleep. All at once he heard 
a lot of shouting and laughing. He 
looked up and saw that he had been 
moved from the wool to the floor of 
the factory. He watched the men 
wash the wool. Then it was cleaned 
and they put it into a drying room. 
Nextit was put intoa carding machine. 
Then it was put on a spinning wheel 
and spun into cloth and made into a 
red dress for Mary. Jim was proud 
of his lamb. Willie Wool had a great 
adventure. 
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= spring well advanced, and 
the summer season not far away, it 
seems fitting that we set up a Mil- 
linery Salon of diminutive hats for 
one of our year’s activities. This chil- 
dren’s activity is especially appro- 
priate this particular season because 
milliners agree that color is quite 
imperative this year. And how the 
children love color! Their color en- 
thusiasms will now serve them well. 
They can be as colorful as they wish 
in this ‘“‘Hat Activity.’’ The school 
Art material furnishes such a wealth 
of enchanting colors from which to 
choose, in the 9” x 12”’ paper. The 
makers of hats say—bright red, 
marigold, jade, fuchsia, pink, pansy, 
lilac, beige, besides the regular 
navy, gray, white, black, and brown. 
And in this whirl of colors, don’t 
forget the ever lovely pastels. Now 
come the trimmings—-veils, flowers, 
especially violets, buckles, quills; 
and from then on your imagination 
may run riot. Children may be as 
whimsical as they like in their 
experimenting, eventually achieving 
a color harmony and a smartness of 
style that will surprise both you and 
themselves. Going shopping for a hat 
will never again be without meaning. 
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A Little Hat Shoppe 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Steps in Making a Hat 


For a basic hat pattern, use pat- 
tern number I, not cutting out the 
center. Then cut as to pattern II. 
Poke a hole in the center. Carefully 
cut in four pieces at right angles, to 
heavy circle line, then each piece in 
two, each one of these pieces in two, 
making sixteen pieces in all. Turn 
up these pieces along the heavy cir- 
cle. Cut a strip of paper 9” x 34”. 
Paste this over the stand-up pieces, 
fitting the edge down firmly to the 
smaller circle. Then cut off the 
points even with the band. 

For the crown, cut 8” circles of 
tissue paper of the same color or of 
an attractive complement. Every !9” 
along the outer of tissue edge, paste 
a \.” fold. Keep on doing this until 
the circle of paper turns into a little 
cap—like a dust cap. Paste over the 
band. Another band is put on to 
cover the rough edge of the cap. 

Now the artistry begins. The 
little tam-crown is shaped to suit 
the child’s fancy —folded over, pulled 
down, or tucked in. Trimmings are 
added and all is complete. Whole 
crowns may be covered with flowers. 
Dotted veils will add to the tone of 
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some of the hats. These veils are 
easily made from cellophane or 
from florists’ paper, decorated with 
little glued dots of color, which may 
be purchased at a stationers or cut 
from Art paper. 


Types of Hats 


I. The brim may be 
cut and folded under to 
make the mushroom 
type of hat which, if 
cellophane ribbon is 
added, will delight the 
heart of any little lady. The brim 
may be cut and turned up like a 
saucer, making one of the amusing 
little types. 


II. A cap without a brim may 
be made of white tissue, caught with 
an orange blossom, and finished at 
the back with a long veil made out 
of tissue paper cut into a lacy effect. 
Result: a glamorous little bride’s 
cap direct from Paris. 


III. A variety of shapes of hats 
can be effected by things you do to 
the brim—folding it this way and 
that. Folding or rolling it up just one 
side and catching it with a buckle, 
or folding it on all three sides and 
using ornaments. 


IV. Brims may be 
edged with flowers from 
the ten-cent store or a“ 
with violets made from x) 
the pattern. This makes ; 

a nice garden party hat. 
Even fresh garden flowers for the 
day would suffice. 

The beauty of an activity of this 
kind is that once the fundamentals 
are laid down, the immediate super- 
vision of the teacher is not needed 
for long. 

Now the class is ready for the 
“‘Shoppe.”’ 
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The Millinery Salon 


It needs very few ‘‘extras’’ to turn 
a schoolroom into a Millinery Shoppe 
—two or three big mirrors set on 
tiny tables, a kindergarten chair at 
each table; so the customer may sit 
down while the little sales girl tries 
on hats which may be selected. 
Hand mirrors are quite essential to 
produce the necessary atmosphere. 
Hats are displayed on standards of 
new pencils stuck in spools or 
wooden buttons on skewers. You 
will also use a boy traveling sales- 
man who drops in to show the 
manager some new _ goods. The 
dramatic situation works itself out 
when once the stage is set. The boys 
are interested because, of course, 
they have been told that many of 
the best designers in Paris and in our 
own United States are men; so they 
will be anxious to see whether their 
hats sell well. 

There should be a price tag on 
each hat; a good price is $1.95, 
since statistics show that this is 
America’s most popular price of the 
100,000,000 hats sold each year. 

The making of tiny labels, using 
the name of the school, is a lesson in 
itself. Each hat that 
is sold should be wen 
put in a box or ina BRYAN 
millinery bag. 


SCHOOL 
NVICL UN ERY 
SHOPPE 
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Har 
Conversational English 


The sales people will develop 
quite a technic after handling a 
number of fussy customers. Pleasant 
smiles and pleasant greetings will 
sell hats. SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
—*May I be of service to you?”’ 
NOT—‘‘What do you want?” or 
you want something?”’ 


Extra Activities 


I. Draw ten different hats for 
advertising sheets. 
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II. Cut hat pictures from maga- 
zines to make a hat catalog with a 
colorful cover. 

Ill. A miniature collection 
(John-Frederics’ hat stylists); a re- 
production of museum pieces will be 
shown at the New York World’s 
Fair. If the children are interested 
enough, an extra activity might be 
suggested, bringing from home very 
old hats that have been kept in the 
family for years. Maybe some one 
will have great-grandmother’s little 
poke bonnet. A hat museum can be 
extremely interesting. 

There is really no conclusion to an 
activity. The teacher considers it 
finished when the last hat is sold 
and she has put away the materials; 
but I know little girls who have re- 
enacted at home an entire activity 
in their leisure. The richness of any 
activity is in direct proportion to 
the extension of interest. 


The Magic Vegetable 


Cuipren, I hope you always vat 
the vegetables arranged so temptingly 
on your plate. If not, some grown-up 
is sure to remark about it. But what if 
the vegetables themselves could speak, 
as they seem toin this poem. 


A garden can be a most wonderful spot, 

Where vegetables talk, ‘“‘Believe it or not.” 

Just watch them some day growing row 
after row, 


By POLLY PERKINS 


But their manner of speech you must study 
just so. 


The carrot-tops gracefully swayed by the 
breeze, 

Willtell you their roots are delicious with peas, 

And I think that tomorrow, or maybe today, 


You will dine upon carrots or peas in some 
way. 


Garden 


The spinach, so sturdy and sure of himself, 


Says, ‘““My motto is, children, think well of 
your health, 

Tomorrow you'll see me piled high on your 
plate, 


Don’t say to your mother it’s me that you 
hate.” 


The lettuce so green and daintily curled, 
Spoke archly to say that, in all of the 
world, 

She knew of no dinner to be quite complete, 


Unless there was plenty of lettuce to eat. 


Whereupon a tomato all rosy and red, 
Looked at a green pepper and earnestly said, 
“Tf it wasn’t for us, lettuce never could be 
The popular one she is rated, to me.” 


Then the onions and turnips and cabbages 
bold, 

All spoke up in chorus their places to hold, 

And numbers of voices were heard all around, 


And the talk though peculiar was ‘“‘straight 
from the ground.”’ 


So a garden can be a most wonderful spot, 
Where vegetables talk, ‘‘Believe it or not,” 
And maybe some people will say it’s not so, 


But vegetable talk, we should all learn to 
know. 
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Mexico 


By EMMA JANE LEIGH 
Mary A. Todd School, Aurora, Illinois 


;— who travel in Mexico 
are captivated by the charming and 
colorful pageantry of life. And for 
three months a third grade class 
eagerly absorbed all the interesting 
details of Mexican life in an exciting 
travel adventure. 

The first of January a book was 
brought in about Mexico with the 
request that it should be read, be- 
cause it was a gift to the class. The 
teacher, having read every book she 
could find on Mexican life except 
children’s books, was as enthusiastic 
as any in the group over the adven- 
tures of Dopo, THE Mexican 
Donkey Boy. As we delved further 
in the story, Mexican exhibits began 
to pour in and our activity was on its 
way. Because we encountered so 
many new words in the book, a child 
suggested that we compile a dic- 
tionary. We made individual, gayly 
illustrated dictionaries, including 
such words as sombrero, senor, 
senorita, senora, hacienda, adios, 
and buenas dias. The pronunciation 
and definitions were included and 
the words became part of our vocab- 
ulary. 

The room needed new curtains, 
so one day sash curtains of un- 
bleached muslin were found hanging 
at the windows. The natural ques- 
tion was how to adorn these cur- 
tains. It was suggested by one of the 
boys that we could have Mexican 
pictures, which we did. It took time 
and conscientious work, but with 
everyone having a share and ex- 
pressing ideas, soon we had the fol- 
lowing scenes of Mexican life: 


1. Lazy little Dodo, sitting on a 
stump 

2. Xochilmico—Sunday morning 

3. Mamacita, Papacito, Rosita and 
Juan going to market 

4. Laden burros, with the Pyramids 
in the background 

5. A bull fight 


Words can hardly describe the color 
these simple little curtains have 
given our room. 

Plans were being made for a 
winter fair to be given by the school. 
Third grade, now thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in Mexico, wanted to present 
something Mexican. Songs, transla- 
tions of course, were sung with 
infectious gayety. How the children 
sang, “Now the Gander is a’boil- 
ing’! A Mexican dance was also 
given. The room was decorated with 
posters done by the children; the 
boys wore handmade serapes—even 
the shyest became a bold, romantic 
caballero. The girls contented them- 
selves with rebosoes and twirling full 
skirts. The program was a success. 

Still we hadn’t concluded this 
activity. We read CHILDREN OF 
Mexico and reading was motivated. 
We read about Marcos and about 
pottery-making and weaving. We 
piped with Pablo. We made ash 
trays and vases of real Mexican 
clay. Painted and decorated, they 
were comparable to some seen for 
sale at real Mexican markets. We 
built a market place, large enough 
for two or three children to stand in. 
We decorated it with our serapes and 
rebosoes, and made bird cages, be- 
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cause we read “every Mexican 
home, no matter how poor, has a 
bird cage.”’ 


Previously, the children in third 
grade made puppets and now this 
class wanted to make Mexican pup- 
pets. Puppet dramatizations and 
market-place scenes enlivened the 
work done in the English class. 


Each child wrote a book about 
Juan. The stories were original and 
so was some of the spelling, but 
they were a source of delight and 
were read and re-read to the class. 
Exceptionally fine original designs 
were used for covers. 


As a conclusion for our activity 
the group wished to entertain their 
mothers. They earned the money by 
giving a Mexican entertainment, 
including puppet shows, Mexican 
market scenes, short talks on Mexico, 
and the stories of Juan were read. 
The party for the mothers included 
songs, and we had hot chocolate 
made from a Mexican recipe and 
tortillas which had been ordered in 
Chicago. Thus our activity was 
concluded. 


Besides the thorough enjoyment 
of the class, the teacher felt that this 
average group of third grade stu- 
dents had gained a great deal 
through this activity. In the first 
place, the accomplishment of learn- 
ing to work as a group, and to pool 
ideas together and work collectively 
was gained. The joy of creating 
which is so essential to happiness 
was certainly developed. The skills 
in reading and writing stories, oral 
story-telling and plays, arithmetic 
with the understanding of the value 
of the peso were motivated. Self- 
control, the ability to speak with 
poise before an audience, was natu- 
rally developed. The enthusiastic 
coéperation of the group toward one 
end was perhaps the most heartening 
to the teacher. 
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The fact that Mexico is our 
neighbor in the south, that Mexicans 
are gracious and cultured, unlike 
the types generally portrayed in 
‘“‘Western thrillers,’’ were ideas new 
to the children but how eagerly they 
assimilated them! It is to be hoped 
that they remember to correct the 
false impressions of others. Parents, 
interested in our activity, came to 
visit often, never failing to remark, 
“‘We are as interested in this as our 
son or daughter. We have learned so 
many things.’”’ In these days of 
anxiety between nations, how much 
better to have a complete under- 
standing of our neighbors. 


I. Introduction 
A. Dodo, the Mexican Donkey 
Boy 
B. Exhibits brought to the room 
C. Movies shown by one of the 
teachers 
II. Activities of the Children 
Decoration of curtains 
. Decoration of serapes by boys 
Making rebosoes by girls 
. Poster painting by class 
Learning Mexican songs 
Learning Mexican dances 
Giving Mexican program 
. Entertaining other grades 
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Building market place 
Making dictionaries 
. Making puppets and giving 
puppet plays 
Making bird cages 
. Making ash trays and vases 
. Writing stories of Juan 
III. Result of Activity 
Gain in coéperation in group 
Motivation in reading, Eng- 
lish, arithmetic 
Poise in speaking 
. Enjoyment of activity 
Self-expression through creat- 
ing 
A feeling of work fellowship 


Zero 
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Observations of Childhood 


W aes children have the free- 
dom of out-of-door playing, they 
are very likely to be quite natural 
in what they say and do. There is 
more room and freedom for action, 
and they are not so likely to think 
they are being watched and lis- 
tened to. 

When the children play in the 
house, they soon learn that someone 
is near at hand, and, besides, the 
restricted space at their disposal 
does not permit as free an expression 
of personality as the roomier out 
of doors. 


Tuose who have been making 
a study of the youthful reactions 
of children, have made some impor- 
tant discoveries, and they are con- 
vinced that the native tendencies 
of children, even in the kindergarten 
years and earlier, show themselves 
plainly. 

Someone has remarked concern- 
ing the ‘‘crime wave’”’ of the kinder- 
garten, and this term has been 
considered amusing by many who 
have heard it. They have contended 
that children in the kindergarten 
always have had spells of being 
naughty and probably would con- 
tinue to want their own way, or to 
have the toy that another child was 
playing with. 

It is true that little children show 
whether they are timid or aggres- 
sive, ready to yield or self-willed 
also whether they are fair or inclined 
to be vengeful. 

All of these may be mere straws 
in the wind, but they indicate 
where caution must be exercised 
and the right sort of training given 
consistently now and later. 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 


Dr. ENGENIA HANFMANN of 
the Worcester (Mass.) State Hospi- 
tal staff has made investigations and 
observations along these lines. She 
has a special technique. 

Her plan is to arrange so that the 
little children play in pairs. After 
awhile the child is given another 
companion, and so on until each 
child has played with every other 
one in the room. 

At the same time, teachers are 
placed behind screens or curtains 
or otherwise hidden near by. These 
teachers record just what each 
couple do and say. The children are 
given sets of building blocks to play 
with, and the manner in which they 
conduct themselves with each play- 
mate, makes a revealing record as 
to the mental habit-reaction of 
every child in the group. 

This may seem like a primitive 
method but really it is logical and 
reasonable. 

Dr. Hanfmann is reported as 
having been able to determine much 
about the tendencies of the children 
studied, and some of them, she feels, 
are the problem children of the 
future, or even potential gangsters 
when they grow up if they are not 
corrected and wisely disciplined 
while they are small. 

The methods used by these chil- 
dren, she says, are ‘“‘as primitive 
as they are effective,—grabbing 
blocks violently, disregarding pro- 
testations, denying the other’s re- 
quests by merely saying ‘No, you 
can’t.’ ‘They are mine.’ Suppressing 
the other’s attempts at activity by 
force, as holding his hands, boasting 
his own possessions, belittling his 
partner.” 


Dr. HANFMANN points out that 
this type of child is no match for 
the destroyer, or the one who breaks 
and injures the toys or handwork of 
another child. 

The destroyer is not given so 
much to making things himself, but 
thinks it amusing to spoil what 
some other child has made and is 
likely to meet that child’s protests 
and indignation with laughter. 

The destroyer-child will keep on 
in a tantalizing way until the other 
child either gives up and turns to 
something else, or becomes angry 
and tries to protect what he has 
been doing. 

It is clear that in the destroyer 
type there is little if any considera- 
tion for the rights of others. The 
first group is made up of those 
bound to have their own way 
whether it is fair or not. 

A third type of these younger 
children clearly shows a gift for 
leadership. Such a child has plans 
from the start-off. He knows what 
he wants to build with those blocks, 
and has an idea how he is going 
about it. He doesn’t ask his partner 
what said partner wants to do, but 
the leader informs that partner 
about his own plans and tries to 
interest his companion in them. 
Usually he succeeds. 

If two leaders play together, they 
will either pool their plans and 
efforts, or they will each do some- 
thing independently on his own 
account with the blocks. 

Another type of leadership ap- 
pears frequently among both small 


girls and small boys. It is social 
leadership. 
Mary says, ‘‘We’ll play we’re 
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going visiting. I’ll be the lady and 
you'll be my children. Sally will be 
Mrs. Jones that we are going to 
call upon. Now you must all be 
polite and say ‘Please’ and ‘Thank 
you,’ and not interrupt when Mrs. 
Jones and I are talking.” 

Or Tommy may announce that 
they’ll play school and he’ll be the 
teacher, or Tommy will tell what 
game they’ll play and what each 
one will do. 

Naturally the child who is a social 
leader does not like to play alone. 
If he has to, he is likely to invent 
imaginary companions, and these 
imaginary companions may be some- 
thing of a fixture in the child’s life, 
being summoned at will. 

Everything considered, it is better 
for the child to have playmates of 
near its own age. This gives more 
opportunity for the children to 
learn to adjust themselves to living 
agreeably with those around them. 

It is evident that child leaders are 
more than likely to dominate their 
small associates. Notice a group of 
children playing when all seem to 
be talking at once, and even then 
the leader’s voice will be heard and 
heeded. 


An important fact was gath- 
ered from these observations. It 
was that the leader child has a 
marked influence over the group of 
children who want their own way, 
and also over the destroyer group. 

The destroyer type of child yields 


to the hang-over of the one-time 
savage instincts of the race. Such 
children remind us of the cat playing 
with the mouse. But their interest 
is keen in something in which they 
can have a part. So if the leader 
arouses their interest or shows them 
how to have a good time in a play 
which calls for skill rather than 
destructiveness, they will follow 
that leader. 

It is during these earlier years 
that much can be done for these 
destroyer-children, and wholesome 
leadership developed among the 
leader group. 


A uiTTLe thought relative to 
these three groups may prove helpful. 
The first or willful group is in 
danger of reaching the point of 
saying, “If I can’t have my own 
way, I won’t play,” or “I'll push 
your church down if you won’t let 
me have your blocks to finish my 
house with.”’ 

If these children play together 
and agree to build a church, they 
should be shown that they are not 
fair or good sports unless they both 
try to make it a very fine church. 
And if they agree to play separately, 
then each should have his own 
blocks to do as he likes with. Any: 
evidence of revenge or plain mean- 
ness should be checked and shown 
to be unworthy and unkind. 


THE sECOND group or the de- 
stroyers are usually embryo bulliers. 
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They should be shown that either 
they must play fair and give the 
others an equal chance to have a 
good time, or they will be punished 
by being compelled to play alone. 

If they destroy anything, they 
must make restitution—that is, re- 
build or repair Freddie’s house or cart 
which has been torn down or injured. 

The two types of punishment of 
the destroyer are—to be denied 
companionship by way of discipline 
and to be required to make resti- 
tution. 


THE LEADER children, if not 
guided in the right paths, later may 
become gang leaders. That isn’t so 
good. 

Even the little child may take 
pride in planning a nice play which 
the others will enjoy; or in working 
out the way a little story can be 
“‘acted”’ or dramatized; or in arous- 
ing in the group a real pride in doing 
things together harmoniously and 
successfully. Here it is a matter of 
planting the seeds of desire for 
wholesome activities and co-opera- 
tion. 

Even the shy, timid child will 
offer an opportunity for an inter- 
esting study as to its reactions. As 
the timid child grows a little older, 
it may become introspective—secre- 
tive—and even a bit morbid. Such 
conditions are to be avoided by 
cheerful understanding and matter- 
of-course encouragement on the part 
of its elders. 


An Adventure in Modern Miracles! 


the features announced 
for the New York World’s Fair are 
many of true educational signifi- 
cance, and others so amazing that 
they seem to have been culled from 
the realm of Black Magic! If you 
are among the visitors to this col- 
losal exposition, some of the educa- 
tional or semi-educational exhibits 
you may see include: 


The most valuable wheat field for 
its size in the world in full growth 

An orange grove transplanted intact 
all the way from Florida 

An oil well in operation with real 
drillers in the ‘‘cast”’ 

The largest model railroad ever con- 
structed 

Puppets 14 feet high dramatizing the 
contents of the familiar bathroom 
medicine cabinet 

Two hundred blooded cows being 
milked daily on a revolving plat- 
form 

The largest opal in the world 

Five million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 


other gems in one glittering display 

Thesteel-walled bathysphere in which 
descent has been made miles 
down in the depths of the ocean 

Displays of rare orchids, renewed 
every three days by plants flown 
to the Fair from Venezuela 

A floor made of cotton 

A “Fountain of the Atom,’ with 
electrons and protons dancing 
around a pulsating shaft of light 


The magic of ‘“‘modern art’’ pre- 

sents: 

The tallest mural paintings in the 
world 

Mural paintings that change their 
colors as you look at them 

Paintings that have to be destroyed 
every night and done all over 
again next morning 

A model of New York City so large 
that the Empire State Building is 
reproduced 23 feet tall 

Fireworks set to music in related 
patterns of color and light 


And among the “sensations,” in 


some of which you may participate, 
are: 


A parachute tower from which 
visitors may “bail out’? at an 
elevation of 250 feet and be sure 
of a “‘happy landing’”’ 

The model of a human eye so large 
visitors may enter it and look out 
upon the Fair’s busy scene just as 
if the eye were doing the looking 

Revolving ‘“‘magic carpets’ from 
which you may look down as from 
a height of two miles upon ‘‘The 
City of Tomorrow” inside the 
200-foot perisphere 

Rocket gun by which passengers will 
be shot to the moon or Mars 
some day, perhaps 

“Steve Brodie’”’ jumping six times a 
day from a reproduction of the 
Brooklyn Bridge 

Mighty snowstorms sweeping down 
out of a clear sky 

A flight to Venus, so real you’ll think 
you’ve been there and met the 
folks 

A fountain that sings! 
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This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: Should children’s attention 
be called to any similarity between ‘‘was”’ 
and ‘“‘saw’’? 


ANSWER: The two words should be taught only as 
sight words until the time when the children begin 
to recognize similarities and differences in words. At 
that time the teacher may draw attention to the 
beginning consonant of each word. The proper recog- 
nition of that much of each word would ease the con- 
fusion which might arise. 


QuEsTION (from Miss L. B., Virginia): 

What are some good references on the 

most important factors to be stressed in 

the ‘“‘Social Studies” for the third grade? 

ANSWER: Excellent helps will be found in the fol- 
lowing: 

1. ‘*The Teachers’ Guide’’(Primary Unit), published 


by Los Angeles County Board of Education (a course 
of study). 

2. ‘Social Studies in the Primary Grades,’’ by 
Grace Storm (a book) (Lyons and Carnahan). 

3. ‘Curriculum Making in the Elementary School,”’ 
Ginn & Co. 

4. ‘‘Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series,’’ published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 


QuESTION: What types of handicraft or 
construction work is suitable for children 
in the primer? 

ANSWER: Those simple and larger projects which 
grow out of the child’s interest in the home, play- 
house or farm—the making of the playhouse, furnish- 
ing of the home, dressing of the dolls, making of rugs 
and curtains, making of clay dishes, making of the 


farm animals, the barn, puppets, clay fruits and 
vegetables for store, etc. 


In Miss Storm’s book ‘‘Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades,’’ are listed numerous worthwhile activities. 


QUESTION: What do you think of the 
teacher telling a story and children re- 
telling it directly as a means of repro- 
duction? 
ANSWER: This is a poor form of story reproduction: 
1. It offers no motive for telling. 
2. It presents no audience situation. 


To quote from the ‘“‘Classroom Teacher’’: “If the 
children are being asked to reproduce stories with 


which the whole group is perfectly familiar, the only 
motive for the reproduction is one that is on such a 
low plane that schools cannot afford to make use of it, 
viz., that one child knows a story and can tell it better 
than another.”’ 
How much better for the teacher to organize a Story 
Club, where the children report as follows: 
Mary—A Story I Made Up Myself. 
John—FPictures from a Book I Like: What I Can Tell 
about Them. 

William—A Funny Joke I Heard. 

Nan—My Favorite Story. 
Helen—Something I Read in the Newspaper. 
Jack—A Library Book I Like. 
Alice—Telling about Our Sand Table. 
Frank—Telling about a Cartoon I Have Drawn. 
Why is this sort of reproduction good? 

One telling the story wanted to do so. 

The story told was one well liked by story-teller. 

It was well known by story-teller. 

It was new to audience. 


QUESTION: What are some of the out- 


standing collections in modern verse 
for children? 


ANSWER: Probably as widely used as any are the 
following anthologies: 
1. “Silver Pennies,’’ Blanche Jennings Thompson 
(Macmillan). 
‘Rainbow Gold,’ Sara Teasdale (Macmillan). 
‘“‘When We Were Very Young,”’ A. Milne (Dutton). 
‘‘Here, There, and Everywhere’’| Dorothy Aldis 
“Everything and Anything” { (Minton Balch). 
5. ‘Peacock Pie,’’ Walter de la Mare (Holt). 
6. ‘‘Poems of a Little Girl’? | Hilda Conkling 
“Shoes of the Wind”’ { (Stokes). 
7. “Taxis and Toadstools,’’ Rachel Field (Double- 
day). 
8. ‘One Hundred Best Poems,’”’ Barrows (Whitman, 
Chicago). 
9. ‘‘Fairies and Chimneys,’’ Rose Fyleman (Doran). 
10. ‘“‘Poems for Every Mood,’ Harriet Monroe 
(Whitman, Chicago). 
11. “The Poetry Books,’ (1-6), Huber (Bruner, 
Curry, Rand). 
12. ‘“‘The Poetry Readers’ (1-3), Tuttle (Stephen 
Daye Press). 
13. “This Singing World,’’? Untermeyer (Harcourt 
Brace). 
14. “Zodiac Town,’’ Nancy Byrd Turner (Atlantic 
Monthly). 
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Maytime Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Purposeful projects in cutting, coloring, construction, for prac- 


tical art activities in primary grades. 


‘ drawing and painting les- 
sons this month may concern them- 
selves with subjects of picnics, 
parties, gardening and flowers, and 
all the other nice things that one can 
do in this lovely month of May. 
And correlating with al! this, we 
offer problems in smart _ basket 
making, and an idea for an inexpen- 
sive May Day gift, besides number 
work and a song written expressly 
for this month. 


May Calendar 
(Page 18) 

Write a story about the children 
on the calendar this month. What 
are they doing? Where have they 
been? Write the names of wild 
flowers, their colors. Can you draw 
them? All this, and many interesting 
facts about the culture of flowers, 


makes valuable lesson material for 
May. 


Health Poster 
(Page 35) 

The study of health can be cor- 
related with the study of milk. 
And now that our government is 
promoting such a fine program on 
health, we should do all we can to 
help make the plan successful. 


May Baskets 
(Page 36) 

The making of baskets offers 
unlimited possibilities for creative 
construction work. We start out 
with very simple ideas. Decide upon 
the size of a base. From folded 
paper cut a pattern to be used for 
the sides of the basket. Be sure that 
the end, Z-A, of the pattern is the 
same length as Z-A of the base. 
O marks the center of the base and 
folded paper. Trace this pattern 
about the base (four times). Add 
pasting flaps to opposite sides, as 
X and Y. 

Instead of a straight top, the 
basket pattern may have a scalloped 
top, as K, or a pointed top, as X. 
Pattern T has an extra top flap 
added. Designs J and H are like 
T, only one is scalloped and the 
other cut into fringe. Design G has a 
decorated top flap. 

When the sides of the basket are 
made with a broken line, as S or F, 
the pasting flaps must also be broken. 


May Baskets 
(Page 37) 

Here we have three, five and six 
sided baskets. The base of these is 
developed on a circle. Make your 
pattern on a piece of stiff paper, cut 
it out to use for tracing upon colored 
paper. 

Figure (1). O-X equals radius of 
circle. X-Y equals twice the length 
of O-X and marks the circle into 
thirds. Fit the pattern for the basket 
sides against X, Y, Z. Add pasting 
flaps at one side of each section. 
Next, cut sections from lace paper 
doily. These are pasted to sides of 
basket before basket is pasted to- 
gether. Figure (1) shows how the 
upper edge of the basket has been 
trimmed to conform to the edge of 
the lace paper. Figure (2) has been 
left plain. 

Figure (2) is a five-sided basket. 
To arrive at distance A-D. see 
scale. One-fifth of A-O added to A-O 
equals A-D. Notice how the colored 
paper edge of (B) extends above the 
lace paper. Section (C) is shorter, 
and so would permit the lace edge to 
extend over the colored paper. The 
latter is perhaps more dainty. 

Figure (3) is a six-sided basket. 
Distance O-E equals E-F, F-G, etc. 
This basket, like some of the others, 
has been decorated with a tiny lace 
paper edge. Lace paper edges may be 
put on baskets that have an upper 
folded flap (5). Baskets with four 
and six sides look well with handles 
added. 

Figure (4) is a pattern for a basket 
with curved sides. Notice how the 
pasting flaps have been reduced to 
points. These will accommodate a 
curved edge. This type of basket is 
best decorated with painted designs. 
Each different section cut from a 
paper doily offers a new decoration 


for a basket (1, 6, 7, 8). 


May Baskets 
(Page 38) 

Figure (9). The sides of this basket 
were made to conform to a section 
cut from a paper doily. Units cut 
from (9 and 10) are pasted to the 
other adjoining baskets. Figure 
(11) can be a basket with a straight 
top edge, or it can have a folded flap 
at the top to which the lace paper is 
pasted. 
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Figure (12) is the pattern for a 
basket with rounded sides. The base 
for this type of basket may be circles 
cut from the paper doily, as A, B, C, 
D. In order that crumbs cannot fall 
through the lace paper base, it is 
well to first paste a circle of paper 
underneath it. See X. If the upper 
pasting points of the basket are 
bent outward, as shown in sketch, 
Y, the basket may be finished to look 
like E. If the upper pasting points 
are bent inward, the basket may be 
finished like sketch, F. 

Baskets may be turned to have the 
small or large opening at the top, 
G. Baskets may have a plain or scal- 
loped top, H. 

Figure (13) show a basket with 
straight sides. This is made from 
pattern, K. 


May Day Gift 
(Page 39) 


Here isa May Day gift that is sure 
to please. Decorate a card, plain or 
folder, and envelope to match. To 
the card attach a packet of flower 
seeds. Select seeds that are fine. 
Your friends may not have a garden, 
but even a window box or flower pot 
can produce blooms that will be a 
joy all through the summer. 

If you wish to send this gift 
through the mail, be sure that your 
design does not interfere with the 
space left for the address. 


Number Work 
(Pages 14 and 15) 


Our number work for this month 
concerns itself with activities for 
May, and correlates well with the 
lessons on paper craft offered in this 
issue. 


May Song 
(Page 25) 


Every small child in country and 
town has surely been thrilled by a 
merry-go-round. And here we have a 
song that tells just how much fun 
it is to ride on one of these. 
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MAY BASKETS Louise D. Tessin 
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MAY DAY GIFT OF FLOWER SEEDS 


Louise D. Tessin 


DECORATED 
ENVELOPE 

SUFFICIENT 
SPACE MUST BE 
LEFT FOR WRITING 
THE ADDRESS. 


DESIGN ON 
ENVELOPE SHOULD 
BE THE SAME As 
ON CARD. 


CARD MAY BE 
PLAIN OR FOLDER 
TYPE. 


CLIP SEED 
PACKET TO CARD 


DESIGN MAY BE 
PAINTED ACROSS 
TOP OF CARD AND 
ENVELOPE. 


TO LESSEN 
EXPENSE , ONE 
PACKET OF SEEDS 
MAY BE DivIDED 


AMONG SEVERAL 
PuPiLs. 


WRAP SEEDS 
CAREFULLY IN 


TISSUE FOLDERS, 
PLACE NAME CARD 
WITH SEEDS. 
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Helen He. House 


Even if it’s only a bunch of gorgeous yellow dandelions, in an exhausted 
state, by all means encourage the hanging of May baskets. Why don’t you 
hang one, too? 


For first graders the basket below will hold light things, but be sure not 
to carry it by the handle. Children will like to make an all-over design on 
both sides. The designs need not be the same. Geometric or floral designs 
are easy to make. The handle may have a border design to match the basket. 
Use colored construction paper or white drawing paper. 


Material: 
6 in. sq. for basket. 
lf in. x 9 for handle. 
Scissors, paste, crayons. 
Construction: 
Fold the square into 16 squares. Draw four heavy lines (see example 
below). Cut on the lines. 


Design both sides and handle. 


Paste up ends and put on the handle on the inside, pasting it way 
down to the bottom of the box. 


Box (A): 


For this box, make four jonquils like the daffodils on the opposite 
page. Cut the cup down. This basket will need to be larger, 9’ x 9”, 
folded the same as the smaller basket. Use colored paper. Yellow 
blue, violet and green are attractive colors as a background. 


A little second grade girl went up to one of the huge bouquets and 
actually smelled of the daffodils that we had just finished pasting on the 
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Helen. House 
| 


blackboard. They were all impressed with the ‘‘realness’’ of them. It is sur- 
prising how real they do appear from a distance. This lesson can be com- 
pleted in thirty minutes. Have all the paper cut. There are several ways to 
arrange them. Notice the small drawings below. Paste directly on the board 
or on news stock or blue paper. The flower pots and baskets look well in 
brown or green. 


Materials: 
1 piece yellow construction paper, 314” x 2”. 
1 piece yellow construction paper, 3” x 3”. 
1 green stem, 12” x 14”. 
1 green leaf, 12” x 14”. 
Pencil, ruler, scissors, paste. 
The Cup First: 
Draw a margin like this (about 1/4’). Make two little tabs like this, 
Cut these spaces out; we’ll have two tabs left. Put the paper pencil- 
side down. Fold the tabs up. Paste to form cup. See diagram. 
Back of Daffodil: 


Make a circle about the size of a fifty-cent piece. Do not turn the 
paper over. We are going to have five petals. Make one like this. 
Draw a huge one on the board, and make one with the children too. 
Follow the numbered example below. Keepin mind to ‘‘fill the area’’. 
The varied backs will look very natural. Paste cup on back, tabs 
out. Put on the stem. Arrange the leaves. Jonquils can be made by 
cutting the cup down to 14 in. Make on white paper. 


Datfodh| cup 
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BUTTERFLY BASKET WITH VARIATIONS Sara Rehtus 


Designs on basket corners | 


may be colored with 
| ¢rayons if pattern is om 
ligh* colored paper. | 
1 Flower or bird motifs 

may be substituted on 
1 basker cornerS and handle. | 


Faste handle deep in basket. Reverse this pattern 
to make other hatft of handle. Tab holds them ‘together. 


Cut 4 tabs 1X2". Faste 
these in basket corners 
to hold them together. 


Cut Corners diagonally. Fold 
designs to ovtside. Paper 
antennae may be pasted on. 
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Sara Rehtus 


Cut-Quts may be poster paper in suitable | 
colors or paper colored with crayons. 
Children may wish to Substitute other 
fruits or vegetables than are shown here. 


| 
| 
Encourage originality 
| 


in arrangement \ | 
and slogan. | eg | 
Background may be neutral tan | 
9X12" construction paper or other | Dr APPLE. 


Strong paper. Locate base 
line first; then locate and \)\ 
paste on fruits and 

vegetables - 

Use black crayon 

to make arms, legs, 

and to letter Slogan. 


Yellow 
Banana 


Brown Btato 


Orange Carrot 


| 
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INITIALED GIFTS FOR MOTHER 


Initial designs make +hese gifts indwidual and different for each mother. 
The recipe folder design shown below i8 cut from initials S and B&B. 


Sara Rehtus 


Recipe folder is 9X12" construction paper with envelopes for recipes 
pasted inside as shown ebove. Choose a sheet of poster paper which 
harmonmzes in color with the construction paper foider. Halt of a 
sheet of poster paper, or a piece 6X9" is large enough +o cut 


Fold this piece into Q square 6X6" aS Shown below 


the design, 


draw an arc with a radius 

of about 2b" Cot on this 
\ curve +o make 5” circle 
' Fold 3 times. a 


Study the \etter patterns below. Notice letters are always \ett 


connected to hold the 
(= design together. Black 
crayons are good tor 
CF Outlinind letters. 


Have children experiment 
> on Scrap paper before 


QD: deciding on a pattern, 
Cut ovt Save all cutting scraps 
"& of colored paper for use 
design 
a¥ another 
Time. 


Cut from piece 
of poster paper. 


Jelephone Fad with Initials 
xc 


mother’s inrhals 


inside the loop 
|] 12" of wire 
Folder is half [ and cout 
of a sheet of in one 
peper. Design 
iS cut from 
poster paper 
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DONKEY FLOWER CART FOR MAY Ruth Hadley 


high 


Donkey 


by 


Instead of the children making the usual May baskets to give to one another on May Day, why not 
have the children make gay flower carts to give away? 


Let each child select whatever color of construction paper he wishes for his cart, the dimensions of 


which are shown in accompanying illustration. The cart is constructed in the same way as in making a 
box. 


For the wheels and donkey use a heavier construction paper (three or four ply), the child again se- 
lecting his choice of colors. The dimensions for the wheels and donkey may also be found in accompanying 
illustration. The wheels are attached loosely to the cart with paper fasteners. To attach the donkey to the 
cart, cut two strips of colored construction paper about 14” wide and paste one on either side of cart 
and on either side of donkey. Paste over the donkeys’ back and just over the braces (see illustration) a 
colored piece of construction paper. This represents how the braces are attached to the donkey so that 
it can pull the cart. 


The cart may be decorated with cut paper flowers or with crayons. 


The cart may then be filled with real flowers, candy or paper flowers and given to whomever the child 
may choose to give a May basket—r in this case a flower cart. 
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The Merry Month of May 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


It’s May time, 

It’s May time, 

The month of outdoor play time, 

With colored birds 

Aslant the air, 

And flowers bloomingeverywhere; 

It’s Spring time, 

It’s Spring time, 

That joyous dance and sing time, 

When little children 

Come once more 

To hang bright baskets on the 
door. 


Axo May basket time it is— 
with the whole classroom of boys 
and girls clamoring to fashion bas- 
kets for their many little friends and 
acquaintances. 

Elaborate designs and shapes are 
delightful when completed, but 
much time and supervison is re- 
quired in working them out. We 
have endeavored on this page to 
suggest simple patterns which the 
child can easily accomplish by him- 
self. Careful folding and cutting, a 
small amount of paste, brads, yarn 
and colored paper, and the secret of 
these gay little baskets is unraveled. 

Other ideas may be contributed 
by the children. To make them a 
bit more attractive, give them a 
crayon dressing, and print little 
greetings upon them. EXAMPLE: 
The Hat Basket—‘‘Brimful of the 
Season’s Greetings.””’ The Boot— 
“From tip to toe, it bears joyous 
greetings.” 


PATTERN l. 


The Purse: Fold colored paper, 
cut purse, attach string handle. 


PATTERN 2. 


The Canoe: Fold colored paper, 


cut canoe, paste ends together or 
lace. 


PATTERN 3. 


The Corsage: Fold a large doily, 
cut hole in fold for stems, insert real 
flowers, tie with contrasting cello- 
phane bow. 


PATTERN 4. 


The Hat: Fold colored paper. Cut 
hat, paste ends of brim together, 
crayon band. Insert loop of yarn 
for hanging. 


PATTERN 5. 


The Shoe: Fold colored paper, cut 
shoe, lace or fasten with brads, 
insert loop for hanging. 


PATTERN 6. 


The Tub: Fold colored paper, cut 
tub, cut out handles, tie handles to- 
gether. Insert loop for hanging. 


PATTERN 7. 


WallfBasket: Mount colored cone 
of paper on an oval piece of card- 
board, which has been colored. Cut 
bottom of cone for stems. Use cord 
for hanging. 

PATTERN 8. 

The Boot: Fold colored paper. Cut 

a boot, lace with colored yarn or 


fasten with brads. Insert a loop of 
colored yarn or cord for hanging. 
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Stories for Children 
Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Hen 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated 


Du day when Mrs. Goose was 
taking a nap, there was a peck-peck 
at the door, and there stood her new 
neighbor, Mrs. Hen, looking very 
fluttery, with her bill 
wide open. 

“Oh, I’m so ex- 
cited,’’ she said, flap- 
ping her wings, and 
opening and shutting 
her eyes. “I can’t 
find my _ children, 
Arabelle and Clara- 
belle!”’ 

“What, are they 
lost?”’ asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

‘Well, I suppose 
they are, if I can’t 
findthem,’’ said Mrs. 
Hen. “Oh, I am so 
excited! To think of 
their beinglost!Why, 
I’ve looked high and 
low!”’ 

‘“‘Where have you 
looked high?”’ asked 


Mrs. Goose. 

“Oh, up on the | 
roof—and in_ the 
little apple tree. 


Sometimes they fly 


up to roost them- 
selves—oh, I’m _ so 
excited!”’ 


‘“‘Where have you 
looked low?” asked 
Mrs. Goose again. 

‘Under the house 
—andinthecellar—”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Goose, looking 
very wise, “they must be some- 
where. We are sure of that.’’ She 
cocked a black eye, and felt very 
smart, because she had thought of 
this. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hen, ‘but 
where?”’ She began to flap her wings 
again, and rush about. ‘‘Oh, my dear 
children! Think of their being lost— 
and it’s about sunset already!”’ 

“‘We’ve got to find them, that’s 
what!’’ said Mrs. Goose, trying to 
look like Old Lady Owl. She asked 
wisely: “‘When did you see them 
last?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Hen told her, “‘it 
was just after supper. I gave them 
their corn-cakes at five o’clock. 
They had been playing hard, and 


by Author 


were very jumpy and giggly; why, 
they giggled at just anything—me, 
the corn-cakes, and themselves. I 
said to them, I remember, ‘Girls, 
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Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Hen sat down on a stone and cried 


you must get to bed early tonight, 
you seem so excited and roused up; 
maybe a good sleep will sober you 
down.’ ”’ 

‘‘What did they say to that?” 

“Oh, they only said, ‘We’re not 
excited, we’re just happy’—and ate 
lots of corn, and giggled some more. 
Then they went out to play in the 
garden—1it’s such a fine spring night 
—and the last I saw of them they 
were walking up and down, looking 
at the lettuce plants.” 

“Well, they aren’t in the garden 
now,” said Mrs. Goose. “So they 
must have run away, that’s what.” 

“Oh, to think of their running 
away,’ said Mrs. Hen. “But I be- 
lieve you are right, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

“And we must go and hunt for 


them,’’ Mrs. Goose went on. ‘‘Quick 
before it gets dark.”’ 

They went to Mrs. 
house. 

“Have you seen anything of 
Arabelle and Clarabelle?”’ they asked. 

“Nothing at all,’ Mrs. Squirrel 
told them. She was cooking some 
nut stew. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
them?”’ 

“‘They’re lost, that’s what,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘““Mrs. Hen can’t find 
them, high or low.’’ 

Mrs. Squirrel went 
on stirring her nut 
stew. “Oh, I guess 
they’ll turn up,”’ she 


Squirrel’s 


said. 
Mrs. Goose and 
Mrs. Hen went to 


Black Cat’s house. 
“Have you seen Mrs. 
Hen’s children?” 
they asked. 

“No,” Black Cat 
told them. ‘And 
I’ve been sitting here 
at my window for a 
long time, too, wait- 
ing for Mr. Pig to go 
by. He was going to 
bring me some cab- 
bages from market, 
and I’m afraid he has 
eaten them all him- 
self.” 

“‘Cabbages aren’t 
very important, 
when your children 
are lost,’’ said Mrs. 
Hen. ‘‘Come on, Mrs. 
Goose, let’s go and 
see Mrs. Sheep.”’ 

Mrs. Sheep was 
watering her plants. 
No, she hadn’t seen 
Arabelle and Clara- 
belle around lately 

not since she saw them in the 
garden after supper. 

“That just proves what we’ve 
been saying,’’ said Mrs. Hen. ‘‘They 
were in the garden when I saw them 
last, too—and I haven’t seen them 
since. Yes, they are lost. Oh, dear, 
I don’t know what to do! My lovely 
giggly children! I think I’ll just sit 
down on this stone and cry.”’ 

cry with you,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

*“‘Won’t you have some chairs to 
cry on?” asked Mrs. Sheep. 

But they said no, thank you; and 
then they sat down on the stone 
and cried and cried. 

Mr. Gobbler came along. He had 
just locked up his grocery for the 
night. ““‘What are you doing, sitting 
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there crying?”’ he asked them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hen can’t find her 
children,”’ said Mrs. Goose, opening 
one eye. 

“Well, just sitting there crying 
won’t do any good,” said Mr. Gob- 
bler. ‘“‘You’d better get up and be 
hunting.”’ 

“That’s said Mrs. Goose, 
jumping right up. ‘“‘Come on, Mrs. 
Hen, let’s go over and see Old Lady 
Owl at the edge of the Wild Wocds.”’ 

Old Lady Owl’s door was shut 
tight; they called and _ scratched, 
and after a while it opened. When she 
heard what was the matter, Old 
Lady Owl said, “You might try 
calling them. Have you thought of 
that?”’ 

They said no, that they hadn’t; 
and they jumped up on a stump 
and screeched—‘‘Ara————-BELLE! 
Clara————-BELLE!”’ They called 
so loud that Old Lady Owl stuck her 
big feather head out of the door and 
said,—‘‘I don’t think that was such 
a good idea after all. You make so 
much noise that I can’t sleep. You’d 
better run along now.” 

So they ran along; and all of a 
sudden Mrs. Goose said, ‘‘Nobody 
knows where they are; nobody has 
helped us. I know, Mrs. Hen—let’s 
ring the bell in the Animaltown 
meeting-house. That will rouse 
people out.” 

“Oh, I don’t think we’d better,”’ 
said Mrs. Hen. “It will make such a 
noise—everyone will come _ run- 


“But that’s just what we want,” 
Mrs. Goose insisted. “‘We must get 
them all excited, too, because Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle are lost.”’ 

*‘All right,”’ said Mrs. Hen. ‘‘You 
do the ringing.”’ 

“No. You do the ringing. They’re 
your children.”’ 

“But it’s your idea,” said Mrs. 
Hen, and as Mrs. Goose could not 
think of an answer to that, she 
opened the door of the meeting- 
house and flapped up to the bell 
tower. It was just beginning to be 
dark. She took hold of the bell rope 
and rang the bell hard. 

In a minute, along came Black Cat 
from Green Street, running. “‘What’s 
the matter?’’ Mr. Pig came, too, 
eating cabbages out of his market 
basket. Then came Mrs. Squirrel and 
Mrs. Sheep and the Pop-Rabbits 


and some of their other friends, all 
running, all calling, ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Why is the bell ringing?” 

“Mrs. Hen has lost Arabelle and 
Clarabelle,”’ called Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘We 
can’t find them.”’ 

‘‘What a fuss,’’ said Black Cat, 
“over those two giggly children!” 

Everyone stirred around and be- 
gan to talk about it, and suddenly 
Mrs. Squirrel said, “But look— 
there they come!”’ 

Sure enough, there came Arabelle 
and Clarabelle from the direction of 
their own house, giggling and chat- 
tering. ‘““Why is the bell ringing? 
Is something going to happen?” 

“Something did happen,” their 
mother told them. ‘‘You were lost, 
that’s what. Where have you been?’’ 

‘“‘Why, we were at home in bed,”’ 
said Arabelle. 

“‘And then we heard the bell ring- 
ing and got up,” said Clarabelle. 

this time?’’ asked Mrs. Hen. 
*“You were in bed all this time?”’ 

“Yes,” they giggled. “‘You said 
you wanted us to go to bed early, 
so we did—very quietly—for a funny 
surprise for you—”’ 

“Why, I never thought of looking 
for you there!’’ said Mrs. Hen. “In 
your bed!”’ 

muttered Black Cat, ‘“‘this 
is a pretty kettle of fish. Here you’ve 
called us all out of our houses with a 
loud bell ringing, just because Arabelle 
and Clarabelle went to bed early!”’ 


. 


— 


‘‘Why is the bell ringing?’’ asked Arabelle and Clarabelle 


“I was so scared I spilled some of 
my nut stew,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“T was so frightened I dropped a 
good cabbage,”’ said Mr. Pig. 

Everyone looked put out and a 
little cross, except Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, who began to giggle. 
Mrs. Hen said, ‘‘Come home, girls,” 
and put her wings around them. 
Then she called, ‘Thank you, Mrs. 
Goose, for your bright idea, and for 
helping me so much.”’ 

The other Animaltown people said, 
“‘Now that we’re all here, let’s all go 
into the meeting-house and have a 
little dance, or sing some _ songs. 
Aren’t you going to come down from 
the bell tower, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

But Mrs. Goose said no; she liked 
the view up there, she could see all 
of Animaltown, and the dying-away 
colors of the sunset. She thought 
to herself that she would stay and 
see if she could think of something 
else to ring the bell about; she just 
loved ringing the bell. 

But she couldn’t, so after a while 
she flapped down. 

When she got home, she thought, 
“IT wonder why Mrs. Hen didn’t 
think of looking all through her house, 
first of all, before she decided that 
her children were lost? That was very 
silly ofher.’’ But then she remembered 
that she hadn’t thought of it either; 
and she put on her long gray night- 
gown and went to bed and dreamed 
that she was a fireman. 


O’er the pool 

Where, white and cool, 
The water-lilies lie, 

I saw a tiny airplane— 
A purple dragon-fly. 


THINGS I SAW 


By Grace Bowen Evans 


On the hills 

Where daffodils 

Like golden sunbeams shine, 
I saw a young surveyor— 
An inch-worm and his line. 


In the wood 

Where tall trees stood, 
Maple, pine, and oak, 

I saw a little preacher— 
Jack-in-the-pulpit spoke. 
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a month of hard work 
was over, and Brownie Keepwatchee 
had been to see King Noz. Now he 
was in his little bathroom, scrubbing 
for all he was worth. Scrub, scrub, 
behind his ears. Scrub, scrub, scrub, 
up to his elbows and over his face. 


‘““There!”’ he said, as he looked 
at himself in the mirror. “I ought 
to take a bath but I haven’t time. 
This month I must watch out for 
all the boys and girls everywhere to 
see that they keep clean. Whew! 
What a job!”’ 

He dried himself quickly and 
started out of his little house. On 
the way up the path he met King 
Noz. 

“Good morning, Brownie Keep- 
watchee,”’ smiled the king. ‘‘And 
so you’re ready to start your new 
job. Had a bath this morning your- 
self, I suppose?”’ 


Brownie Keepwatchee looked at 
his shoes, and then at the topmost 
leaf on the tall chestnut tree. 

“Well, sir, Your Majesty, sir, 
you see, sir—I,—I didn’t have time.”’ 

“‘Didn’t have time, eh?”’ His Maj- 
esty stroked his whiskers. ‘Well, 
I won’t say any more. You’ll find 
things out for yourself.”’ 

“Thank you, sir! Yes, Your Maj- 
esty! Good morning, sir!’”’ And with 
a skip and a jump Brownie Keep- 
watchee was on his way. 

“That was a close one,” he 
thought to himself. “I don’t know 
whether or not I’m going to like this 
job. Do you suppose he wants me 
to take a bath every day? I guess 
my name had better be changed to 
Brownie Keepwashee if that’s the 
case.”’ 

Nevertheless he went smilingly 
about his business. And it was fun 
after all. Before school he would 
scamper around looking at hands, 
finger nails and behind ears. If he 
found anyone with black-bordered 
fingers he would whisper: 


***T would only take a little while 
To stop and use your shiny file.” 


Out would come the little girl’s 
nail file and soon she would be proud 
of her clean white finger nails. 

Sometimes, yes, quite often 
Brownie Keepwatchee would find 
a little child who hadn’t washed 
his neck and ears. To them he would 
sing this little song.: 


“Your face is shiny, pink, and clean, 
But don’t forget what can’t be 
seen!”’ 


Brownie Keepwatchee Takes a Bath 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


And, although the children could 
not see Brownie Keepwatchee, they 
knew that he was there, and that 
he was their friend. So soapsuds 
would fly, and dirt would vanish 
like magic. And a cleaner, nicer 
bunch of girls and boys you could 
not imagine. 

Just before supper one day 
Brownie Keepwatchee sat down for 
a minute. 

“‘Time for Billy’s bath,” he said. 
“I guess perhaps I’d better stop 
there and see if everything is all 
right.”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee had been 
having quite a bit of trouble with 
Billy, because this particular little 
boy seemed to think that once a 
week was often enough to take a 
bath. But during the last few days 
Billy had decided that bathing was 
such fun that he’d like to have 
a bath every night at bed-time. 
Brownie Keepwatchee was pretty 
proud of this, but thought he’d 
better make sure that everything 
was going as well as usual. 

He sat himself on the side of the 
bathtub while Billy splashed and 
scrubbed. Billy was having such fun! 
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“Too bad I haven’t time for a 
bath tonight,’ whispered’ the 
Brownie to himself. And then he 
started to laugh. 

“Oho, Billy! So it’s your soap 
you’ve lost. I’m sitting on it! Here, 
Billy, I’m sitting—”’ 

Ker-splash! Down into the water 
went Brownie Keepwatchee. Splut- 
tering and gasping, he swam around 
and tried to find his way to the side 
of the tub, but just as he was climb- 
ing up on the bar of soap Billy 
reached for it and sent Brownie 
Keepwatchee down to the bottom 
again. 

Oh, what a time he had! And what 
fun! While he was there he liked 
the smell of Billy’s soap so much that 
he scrubbed and scrubbed when 
Billy wasn’t using it. Clean as clean 
could be, he flew up past Billy’s 
ear and sat on the side of the tub to 
wring out his suit and shoes. 

“Well,” he said to himself 
smilingly, ‘“‘I don’t blame you, Billy. 
Bathing is heaps of fun. And don’t 
I feel good now.”’ 


*‘So home I[’1l hurry as quick as a wink, 
A bath every day after this, I think.”’ 


Ker-splash! Down into the water went Brownie Keepwatchee 
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Forget-Me-Not 


By GRACE BOWEN EVANS 


B.. BrRoTHER and Little Sister 
sat down on the front steps and 
waited for Mother to finish the sup- 
per dishes. Oh, yes, of course they 
had helped her all they could. 

Big brother was six—not as big as 
he might have been, you see. He dried 
the glasses and plates for Mother. 
Little Sister was four—not as little 
as she might have been. She had 
dried the th: igs that would not 
break—her own pretty mug with the 
two yellow rabbits on it, and all the 
knives and forks and spoons. 

Mother had said, ‘‘That’s fine. 
My, I have nice helpers! Now run 
outside where it is cool, and when I 
get through in here we’ll have a 
story.”’ 

“Goody!” Big Brother and Little 
Sister had cried right together. Now 
they were waiting for Mother to 
come. 

The sunset was fading out of the 
sky, leaving a soft, green glow 
against the deeper blue. Somehow 
Big Brother and Little Sister felt very 
quiet, too, and happy and contented. 

Little Sister was watching a big 
moth as it darted back and forth 
over the flowers. 

‘‘Mother,”’ she asked, “‘what is the 
name of that tiny blue flower in your 
garden?”’ 

answered Mother. ‘‘Oh, 
that is—’’ and then she stopped. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’”’ asked Big 
Brother. 


“‘Nothing,’’ Mother replied, “‘but 
that little flower makes me think of a 
story I once knew. Instead of telling 
you the name of the flower right 
away, suppose I tell you the story. 
I read it long ago, in a little German 
primer.”’ 

“‘Goody!”’ exclaimed Little Sister. 


Mother smiled as she began the 
story: 


Once upon a time, a long, long 
time ago, when the earth was young 
and all the flowers were new, there 
was a lovely garden. In it grew tall, 
stately lilies, roses of every hue, 
hyacinths so sweet one could hardly 
bear the wondrous fragrance. Pan- 
sies were there, with their cunning 
childlike faces; sweet peas such as 
you and I have never seen. There 
were primroses, and columbine, and 
honeysuckle, and— 


*‘Nasturtiums?” asked Little Sis- 
ter, who had a bed of nasturtiums 
all her own. 


“Yes, nasturtiums, and many 
other flowers,” smiled Mother. “‘Each 
flower had its own name. That is, 


all except one. Next to the white 
Easter Lily there grew a tiny pale 
blue flower, very sweet and modest.”’ 

‘“‘What is your name?”’ asked the 
lily one day, bending down her grace- 
ful head to look at the tiny blue 
blossom beside her. 

“TI don’t know,” replied the blue 
flower, in a timid voice. 

“You don’t know!’’ exclaimed the 
lily. ‘‘How queer not to know your 
own name. Haven’t you ever had 
one?”’ 

“I don’t know,” the tiny blue 
flower answered again, more shy 
than ever. 


‘‘Perhaps you have forgotten it,”’ 
spoke up a red rose. 


“TI don’t know,”’ whispered the 
little blue blossom, and its voice 
trembled. 


The red rose laughed and told the 
tulip. The tulip laughed and told the 
jonquil, and the jonquil told the 
verbena. Soon all the flowers in the 
garden were laughing at the tiny 
blue blossom that did not know its 
own name. The little blue flower 
heard the others laughing and talking 
and it felt very sad. 


That night when all the flowers 
were asleep, the little blue flower stood 
wide awake. It tried very hard to 
think if it ever did have a name. But 
it could not remember. 
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“The other flowers have such 

beautiful names,”’ it sighed to itself. 

. Suddenly the blue flower be- 

gan to weep. It felt so sad, and lonely 
and ashamed. 

‘I am the only flower in the garden 
without a name,”’ it sobbed. 

Just then the wee flower heard a 
whisper. A soft voice was saying, 
“Little flower, who do you weep?” 

The little blossom seemed to 
know that it was kind Mother 
Nature speaking. It was not afraid. 
The gentle voice spoke again. “‘Little 
flower, why do you weep?”’ 

The flower lifted its sweet face to 
the starlight and whispered, ‘“‘I—I— 
have no name! I have no name!”’ 

you need weep no longer,” 
the loving voice said. “I will give 
you a name, my pretty one—a name 
you will never forget.’’ 

The blue flower dried its tears and 
listened. 

***Forget-Me-Not’ shall be your 
name,’’ Mother Nature said. 

““Forget-Me-Not, forget-me-not!”’ 
the happy flower whispered. ‘‘Oh, 
thank you, thank you very much, 
dear Mother Nature. Forget-Me- 
Not! That is the most beautiful 
name of all!’’ 


‘And is that the name of your 
little blue flowers, Mother,” asked 
Big Brother. 

“‘Yes,’”? Mother replied, “‘they are 
forget-me-nots, and sometimes I 
think they are the dearest flowers I 
have.”’ 
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Blacky Sheep's Coat 


By LOUISE R. CUMMINS 


, whole world was so beauti- 
ful and green in the bright May sun- 
shine that there didn’t seem to be 
any reason why little Blacky Sheep 
should be unhappy. But he was un- 
happy, oh, so very unhappy. He 
was sure he was the most miserable 
little lamb in all the Big World. It 
was all because of his black coat. 
He really had a very pretty little 
black coat for it glistened in the sun- 
shine and was so curly and black. 
But of course Blacky Sheep could 
not see this and all he could think 
about was how soft and white the 
coats of his playmates were. 

Because of his black coat Blacky 
did not run and play with the other 
lambs or even eat the tender clover. 
He stood and watched the other little 
lambs and wished, oh, so hard, that 
his coat was white instead of black. 

Now little boys and girls know, 
and all little lambs should know, 
that just wishing for things doesn’t 
get them, and we must learn to be 
happy with the things we have. 
Then, too, if we don’t keep thinking 
of things and keep wishing for them, 
we are ever so much happier. But 
just the same Blacky kept thinking 
about his black coat all day. 

“What is the matter, Blacky? 
Why don’t you run and play with 
the other little lambs?”’ asked his 
mother. 

“Oh, I—I don’t want to,” an- 
swered Blacky. 

“But if you don’t run and play you 
won’t grow to be a big, strong sheep. 
Now run along, but be-careful and 
don’t fall in the creek and get your 
coat wet,”’ said his mother. 

Blacky ran away and pretended 
to be eating grass or playing with 
the other lambs, but all the time he 
was thinking and thinking and 
thinking if they were something he 
could do to make his little coat white 
instead of black. But he couldn’t think 
of a thing, until suddenly an idea 
popped into his little black head. 

‘‘Why do I have to stay here with 
all these little white lambs,”’ said 
Blacky to himself. “I’ll just run 
away and not let anyone see my 
little black coat. Maybe when I grow 
to be a big sheep my coat will turn 
white. Then how happy I will be.”’ 

As he thought about this his 
bright little eyes looked far over 
Big Pasture into Green Hills and 
Dark Forest beyond. Away off where 
little lambs and even big sheep were 
not allowed to go. There were so 
many things in the Dark Forest 
that were not friends of the sheep 


that Farmer Jones never let them 
out of Big Pasture. Blacky remem- 
bered his mother telling him about 
big things they called bears, who 
were looking for little lambs for their 
dinner. But Blacky Sheep felt so 
big and brave and important since 
he had decided to run away, that he 
was not the least bit afraid of bears 
or anyone else who might be in the 
Green Hills or Dark Forest. 

All afternoon Jolly Mister Sun 
was getting nearer and nearer his 
bed in the West. And all the time 
Blacky was creeping nearer and 
nearer the end of Big Pasture that 
was near the Green Hills and Dark 
Forest. Now and then he would 
stop to play or eat some of the tender 
grass, so that his mother or any of 
the other lambs would never guess 
that he was really,truly running away. 
When he was sure no one was look- 
ing, he slipped through the fence into 
the tall grass on the other side. He 
knew no one could see him here, so 
he walked as fast as his little legs 
could carry him into the Green Hills. 
Presently he noticed that Jolly 
Mister Sun didn’t seem so bright 
and when he looked he found that 
he had to peep through many trees 
in order to see Mister Sun at all. 
Just as Blacky reached the Lone- 
some Path that goes up into the 
Dark Forest, Jolly Mister Sun went 
down behind the clouds that cover 
him all snug and warm for the night. 
Lonesome Path seemed very dark 
and lonesome indeed. This made 
Blacky a wee bit afraid and he 
began to think how tired his little 
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legs were getting, so he decided to 
rest awhile in a soft bed of leaves at 
the foot of the Friendly Oak. It was 
only a moment until he was fast 
asleep and dreaming he was cuddled 
close to his mother in the far end of 
Big Pasture. But suddenly he was 
wakened by a queer sound. He could 
see the White Moon through the 
trees shining far away in the sky. 
There seemed to be strange looking 
shadows on the ground all about 
him. These made Blacky Sheep more 
afraid and lonesome than ever and 
he trotted on up the Lonesome Path 
in hopes that these shadows would 
leave. But for some reason they 
didn’t go away, in fact there seemed 
to be more and more of them. Some 
looked very much like the big bears 
his mother had told him about. 

Poor little Blacky Sheep, he had 
forgotten all about his black coat 
for all he could think of were the 
queer things he saw and heard. He 
began to be so frightened his little 
legs would hardly carry him. Sud- 
denly there was a dreadful noise 
just as if someone was walking in 
the dead leaves and twigs, near 
Lonesome Path. Poor Blacky was 
too frightened to move or to make a 
sound. He just stoodstill, wishing and 
wishing he had never left the Big Pas- 
ture. If only his mother were there to 
take care of him. When he thought 
of his mother he cried ‘‘baa-baa-baa’”’ 
at the top of his voice. He felt sure if 
he cried very loud that she would 
hear him and come to take him 
home. 

““Baa-baa-baa, please come and 
get me,”’ he kept calling as loudly as 
he could. 

He was crying so hard and his eyes 
were so full of tears, that he did not 
see Someone coming down Lonesome 
Path. 


— 
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Blacky slipped through the fence into the tall grass 
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*“You poor little fellow,” said a big, 
kind voice. ‘“You must be very lone- 
some and frightened. How did you 
get here and where did you come 
from?’’ said the man as he stooped 
to lift Blacky gently in his arms. 

*‘Baa-baa-baa,”’ was all that 
Blacky could say. He was trying so 
hard to tell the man where he wanted 
to go. 

‘Well, I do believe you are that 
pretty little black sheep that was in 
Farmer Jones’ pasture,’ said the 
kind voice. “‘But where are you 
going and how did you get out of 
the pasture? Don’t you know that 
Brown Bear will get you and spoil 
that pretty black coat of yours?” 

Little Blacky stopped crying. 
Could he believe his own ears? What 
had the man said about a pretty 
black coat? 

‘Farmer Jones thinks you are one 
of the finest little lambs he has and 
would be very sad to think you were 
lost. I guess I had better take you 
back to Big Pasture tonight for 
maybe he hasn’t missed you, and 
won’t even know you were lost.”’ 

So the big, kind man went down 
Lonesome Path, through the tall 
grass, and climbed the fence into the 
pasture. He carried Blacky very 
gently in his arms over to the far 
end of the pasture where all the other 
lambs were sleeping, then he put 
him down on the ground. 

Blacky crept close to his mother 
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‘‘Where have you been, Blacky?’’ asked his mother. 


and said a very sleepy little “‘baa’”’ 
right in her ear, just to let her know 
he was there. 

‘‘Where have you been, Blacky?”’ 
asked his mother. ‘‘I have been so 
worried about you I couldn’t sleep.”’ 

“I did think about running away, 
but I guess I won't,’ answered 


Flowers from the Oven 
By ‘‘LUCRETIA PENNY” 


Fos days Jane had been mak- 
ing May baskets. She planned to fill 
them with flowers from her yard and 
to hang them on her friends’ doors 
on May Day morning. She had done 
her work slowly and carefully and 
the baskets were neatly made and 
very pretty. 

There was a blue and white one for 
grandmother, a white one for Jane’s 
teacher, and rainbow colored ones for 
Ruth and Genevieve and Bobby and 
Lawrence. There was even one for 
the new neighbor across the street, 
the little girl whose name Jane did 
not yet know. 

When Jane awoke on the last 
morning of April it was raining. She 
ran to her window and looked out. 
Heavy rain and ahard windstorm had 
beaten down every one of the flowers 
in her yard. The blossoms were all 
dirty and torn and ruined. Not one 
would do to put in a May basket. 

Jane looked at the seven gay bas- 
kets standing in a row on the top 
of her book shelves. 


“Empty May baskets are not any 
good,”’ she thought sadly. ‘‘I shall 
have to think and think until I 
think of something to take the 
place of my flowers that the storm 
ruined.” 


Often before when Jane had had a 
disappointment she had found that 
by thinking hard she could find 
another pleasant plan to take the 
place of the one that had gone 
wrong. She would try that now. 


“Tf I had some crépe paper I could 
make some flowers,’’ she thought 
while she was dressing, “‘but we used 
the last of the crépe paper when I 
had my birthday party and it is 
raining too hard for me to go out to 
buy any.” 


She remembered that one time her 
mother had made some favors for 
a party by cutting gumdrops into 
flower shapes. ‘‘Perhaps mother has 
some gumdrops now,” she thought. 
“I am sure I could make some 
flowers from them if she has.”’ 


Blacky. ‘‘And, Mother, do you 
think my black coat is as pretty as a 
white one?” 

‘‘Why, you silly little fellow, your 
black coat is beautiful. Now go to 
sleep and have happy dreams.”’ 

And that is just what Blacky 
Sheep did. 


She hurried to finish dressing and 
ran downstairs. 

sorry,” her mother said when 
Jane asked about the gumdrops. 
‘“‘We haven’t any now. I’ll try to help 
you think of something else you can 
use for flowers for your baskets.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do after 
breakfast?”’ Jane asked as_ she 
began to set the table. She hoped 
that it would stop raining and she 
and her mother could go to town. 
If they could do that she could buy 
seven pansy plants at the five and 
ten cent store and put them in her 
baskets. 

“I have some baking.to do,’’ her 
mother said. “I shall make a pie for 
tomorrow’s dinner and some ginger- 
bread cookies for supper.” 

“Oh, I know, I know!”’ Jane sang 
out happily as she arranged the silver 
carefully on the breakfast table. 
“I know where I can get flowers for 
my baskets.”’ 

Mother smiled. “‘Is it a secret, or 
may I know, too?” 

“After breakfast I shall tell you,”’’ 
Jane said. ‘First I must think some 
more about just how I shall make 
them.” 

After breakfast Jane took a piece 
of stiff white paper and drew a pansy 
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on it. She cut around the edges of 
the drawing and took the pattern 
to her mother. 

“I want to make some ginger- 
bread pansies,”’ she said. “I do ngt 
have a cooky cutter for them. Do 
you think I can use this pattern 
and cut them out with a knife?”’ 


“I think so,’”’ her mother said. 
*‘And may I have some white icing 
to make faces on my pansies?”’ Jane 
asked. 

**Yes, indeed,’’ her mother told her. 
**T’ll show you how I wrote your name 
on your birthday cakewithstifficing.”’ 
So Jane made gingerbread pansies 


Billy's New Friends 


A Nature Story — 


The Dragon Fly 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


a devil’s darning 
needle, Jimmy! Right on that bush 
beside you!”’ Billy Adams exclaimed. 
“Kill it quick, before it hurts you!” 

But Jimmy Dale who was sitting 
on a log near the edge of the pond 
did not kill the devil’s darning 
needle. He only laughed. 

“That’s a dragon fly,’ he said. 
“Tt won’t hurt you!”’ 

“Sure it will! Bud Crayton says 
it’ll sew up your mouth and your 
ears!”’ 

“No, it won’t! It’s perfectly harm- 
less. See!’? With a quick movement 
Jimmy caught the dragon fly and 
held it very, very carefully so as not 
to injure it. ““Come and look at it,” 
he said with a smile. 

Billy’s eyes opened wide as he 
crept closer. The dragon fly didn’t 
have any darning needle or any 
thread and it wasn’t hurting Jimmy. 

“Miss Letty says it ought to be 
called a sun fly because it loves the 
sunshine so much,” Jimmy ex- 
plained. “The hotter and brighter 
the sun, the better the dragon flies 
like it. They hide away on cloudy 
days. The dragon fly is one of your 
best friends, too!”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘Because it eats hundreds and 
hundreds of mosquitoes and flies.” 

“Its wings are pretty—all blue 
and green and brown—and you can 
see through them, too,”’ Billy mur- 
mured. He looked at the dragon fly 
a long moment. “What are those 
big knobs on its head?”’ 

**Those knobs are eyes. Each eye is 
made up of hundreds of little eyes— 
all fastened together. Each big eye 
is called a compound eye and it is so 
strong that the dragon fly can see 
flies and mosquitoes many feet away. 
They can see in all directions, too. 
That’s why it can catch flies and 
mosquitoes so easily.” 

“Its legs are awfully little and 
slender,’’ Billy said slowly. 

“They’re little and slender be- 
cause the dragon fly doesn’t use 
them much to walk on. You see, it 
flies practically everywhere it goes. 
It even eats while it is flying about. 
When it spots a fly or other insect it 


darts toward it, grasps the insect 
with its six legs and pops it into its 
mouth and devours it while still in 
the air. That’s why its wings are so 
strong and its legs slender and 
quick.”” Jimmy held the dragon fly 
toward Billy. ‘‘Want to touch it?” 

Softly Billy touched the stiff 
wings and ran a short stubby finger 
over the long slender body, then 
Jimmy loosened his hold and the 
dragon fly went darting away to 
catch more mosquitoes and flies. 

“Is that the dragon fly’s baby?” 
Billy asked breathlessly a moment 
later as a blue fly, very much like the 
dragon fly, only much_ smaller, 
alighted on a spear of grass. 

**No, that’s its cousin, the damsel 
fly. Would you like to see the 
dragon fly’s baby?” Jimmy asked. 
‘‘Miss Letty showed one to me once 
and since then I’ve seen them lots of 
times.” 

‘Sure, I’d like to see 

Jimmy picked up a dip net that lay 
on the ground and began dragging it 
along in the mud at the bottom of 
the pond. 

“What are you hunting for?’ 
Billy asked. 

‘*The dragon fly’s baby.”’ 

“Ts it in the water?” 

“‘Won’t it drown?” 

*““"No, it can breathe in the water. 
Miss Letty says it has little breath- 
ing tubes inside its body. These little 
tubes can take air out of the water.”’ 

Jimmy dragged the net across the 
bottom of the pond several times 
before he found what he was looking 
for. “‘Here it is,’’ he said, as he 
pointed to a queer bug that was 
crawling about in the net. “It is 
called a nymph. It’s your friend, too, 
because it eats baby mosquitoes, or 
wigglers.”’ 

‘‘How did it get into the water?”’ 

“The dragon fly lays her eggs on 
the water or puts them in the hollow 
stems of water weeds. The eggs 
hatch into tiny, flattened, dark- 
colored bugs that live in the water.”’ 

Billy gazed at the queer bug. ‘“‘It’s 
funny looking, isn’t it? Looks as if it 
had a mask on.” 
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to put in her May baskets and grand- 
mother and Ruth and Genevieve 
and Bobby and Lawrence and Jane’s 
teacher and the little new neighbor 
whose name was Edith, all said 
that they thought Jane’s May 
baskets were the nicest they had ever 
had. 


“It certainly does. That mask is a 
kind of lip with jaws on it. When a 
little bug gets too close, the nymph 
can unfold its jaws and reach out 
and snatch it up, then, when it isn’t 
using them, it folds them up over its 
face again. 

“As the nymph grows its skin 
gets too tight and splits open, then 
the nymph crawls out... and 
grows and grows until its skin splits 
open again. This splitting of the skin 
is called moulting.”’ 

“How many times does it change 
its skin?” 

“About a dozen times, but after 
it has moulted several times it 
grows a pair of short, stubby wings. 
Finally it is full grown... and 
this time when it is ready to moult 
it climbs out of the water and 
crawls up the stem of a water weed 
or blade of grass and then .. . its 
skin splits open for the last time and 
a dragon fly with crumpled wings 
crawls out. When its wings are thor- 
oughly dry, it flies away to play in 
the sun and to lay more eggs.”’ 

“Did you ever see one moult, 
Jimmy?” 

“I’ve never seen them moult in 
the water, but I’ve seen lots of them 
moult for the last time.”’ 

“I wish I could see one,” Billy said 
wistfully. 

Finally they sat down to eat 
their lunches. They had almost 
finished eating when Billy suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“‘There’s a nymph! On that bunch 
of weeds back of you!”’ 

““Yes,’’ Jimmy answered. “Come 
close! Its skin is just beginning to 
split.” 

Billy came close and almost held 
his breath as the nymph’s skin split 
down the back and a dragon fly 
with crumpled wings crawled out 
and, climbing upward, clung to the 
bush. Silently he watched the wings 
straighten out and grow stiff, but 
it was almost sundown before the 
dragon fly spread its wings and flew 
away to play in the sun. 

“T’ll never kill another dragon 
fly and I’ll tell all the fellows they’re 
our friends,’ he said softly as he 
watched the dragon flies darting 
about in the sunshine in search of 
mosquitoes. Then he added anx- 
iously, ‘““Will you let me come with 
you again? I’ve had a swell time!”’ 

“T certainly will,” Jimmy said. 
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; was such a tiny little boy. Although he 
was nearing what he considered the advance age of 
four, still his head could scarcely reach the tall oak 
table that stood in their big living-room. But Jeremy’s 
lack of size was more than made up by the thoughts that 
continually kept coming and going through his little 
wise head. 


He loved to listen to his older brothers as they told 
thrilling tales of the Boy Scouts, of how they made 
their own fires, climbed high mountains and caught 
great basketfuls of pickerel with new and shining reels. 


But best of all Jeremy loved to share all these ad- 
ventures with Peter, and plan with him how they might 
one day see the world together. 


Peter seemed to understand, too, for wag, wag, wag 
would go his tail as if to suggest that the trip might be 
coming sooner than either had expected it. 


Anyway, this expectant manner of Peter’s, together 
with the warm and inviting sunshine of early May, 
put new and strange desires into little Jeremy’s head. 
Why shouldn’t he want to go somewhere? Everyone in 
the family was talking of traveling to some strange 
place or other. The birds were all flying back from some- 
where to some place else. The trees were fairly bursting 
with birds and the brooks were calling, calling in the 
most inviting manner. Even Peter would come into Jer- 
emy’s bedroom each morning and wake him up as if to 
say, ‘‘The sun is high in the sky. We should be on our 
way adventuring.”’ 


So one morning Jeremy could stand the urge no longer 
and, jumping out of his tiny bed, he drew Peter close to 
him. ‘‘Peter,’’ he said, ‘“‘this is the day we are going to 
see the world. We’ll pack Daddy’s knapsack with all 
that we shall need for our trip. We’ll take the bar of 
sweet chocolate that I have managed to save and a dog 
biscuit or two for you.”’ 


It took Jeremy but a moment to jump intohisplaysuit, 
tothrust the rather heavy knapsack about his neck and to 
plant Daddy’s big travel cap upon his head. Peter was 
only too willing to be led along by his leash for, after all, 
they were pals, and pals must stick close together. So 
down the road they trotted, into the land of their dreams. 


The country was lovely and so inviting. The road that 
ran by Jeremy’s house was little traveled, so Peter and 
Jeremy took straight to the middle of it, swinging out 
their chests and lifting their heads high like long-ex- 
perienced travelers. 


Between his whistles, Jeremy would confide in Peter. 
He would tell him of the chipmunk they might spy, of 
the butterflies they might chase, and of the tiny birds 
they might chance to find in a freshly built nest. And 
even though Peter hoped and expected to see all these 
things, still he knew in his own mind that he had the 
power of getting Jeremy to turn back by the time the 
long beautiful sunset rays could be seen in the sky. 


“Listen, Peter,’ Jeremy would whisper. And away 
they would run to watch some old bullfrog splash him- 
self in the warm water of the pond. 
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“It really must be spring, Peter,’’ Jeremy would say, 
“for the frogs are coming out of the mud where they have 


been sleeping all winter. You see, Peter,’’ he would 
continue, “the frogs know when it is spring for the 
sunshine makes the mud warm and soft.”’ 


Then Peter’s ears would prick up and they would both 
run in another direction to see a blue jay chase the 
chickadees away or to spy a red-headed woodpecker 
cracking an acorn against the trunk of an old oak tree. 


“What a funny nutcracker he is,” Jeremy would ex- 
claim to Peter, and Peter would answer by bounding 
forth to see if in the cracks of the tree he could find 


any more acorns or nuts that the thrifty woodpecker 
had stored away. 


Then Jeremy and Peter would coax the friendly little 
chipmunks and rabbits right to their hands by sharing 
wee crumbs of their chocolate bar. What a gay feast 
they had all by themselves in the silence of the woods. 
What fun they had, too, chasing the butterflies and 
watching them as they sucked honey from the clover 
and honeysuckle. 


“I do believe, Peter,’’ Jeremy would say, half think- 
ing aloud, “‘that these are the kind of butterflies that go 
South in the winter just as the birds do. See, they look 
exactly like the leaves on the trees.” 


Then Peter would come closer and Jeremy would sit 
down with him on a big tree stump and they would 
have a long nature lesson. Jeremy would explain to him 
the story of tiny seeds and how they left the mother 
plant to travel about the world. He would explain the 
different parts of plants to him and how their roots 
must be fed with plenty of water and warm sunshine 
in order to grow. He would show him the difference be- 
tween the oak and the maple leaves. 


But the greatest fun of all the day was when Peter, 
all by himself, found Mother and Father Bird building 
a nest to raise their family. For nearly an hour, Peter 
and Jeremy watched the two birds carry twigs, strings 
and long grass to make their home bigger and bigger 
and bigger. They saw the robins carry wet mud, too, 
in their bills to put all over the inside of the nest. They 
saw Mother Bird get into the nest and turn around and 
around. When she thought her nest was really comfort- 
able, she sat herself down upon it. Jeremy knew then 
that before long there would be some tiny eggs in the 
nest and later some wee baby birds. As he watched how 
tenderly old Mother Bird thought of the happiness of her 
young, a big tear rolled down his cheek and he put both 
his arms about old Peter’s neck. 


Peter needed no other sign to tell him that Jeremy 
had had enough of travel for one day. So, as the late 
afternoon shadows began to play hide-and-seek in the 
woods, Peter and Jeremy, with their knapsack full of 
leaves and twigs and stones, started over the country 
road back to Mother and Daddy and the rest of the 
family. And although they had traveled but a little 
more than a mile, it seemed to Jeremy and Peter that 
they had been halfway round the world and back again. 
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The Boy Who Liked Blue Best 


By MARION WATHEN FOX 


= long ago, when the world 
was very, very new, there were no 
bright colors at all. Everything was 
just gray mist. Then God made 
Light. And in the Light were bright 
colors: red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, violet, 
and the other colors. 
So then the different 
things in the world be- 
gan to be bright colored: 
the grass and trees were 
green. The sky and 
many flowers were blue. 
The autumn leaves, the 
buttercups and dande- 
lions, and many other 
flowers and things were 
yellow. There were red 
roses and red lilies, red 
in the lovely sunsets and 
in the beautiful autumn 
leaves. There were pur- 
ple pansies and violets 
and asters. There were 
orange flowers and fruits 
—and so on. 

So, when people came 
to live on the earth it 
was very bright and 
beautiful for them. They 
loved the beautiful 
bright colors. Of course, 
nearly ever person had a 
favorite color which he 
loved best of all. 

Hundreds of years 
after color first came to 
the world there was a 
little boy who lived in 
England whose name 
was Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough. His favorite color 
was blue. This little boy 
loved to draw pictures. 
When he was quite 
young his mother taught 
him to draw nicely. In nearly all his 
pictures he wanted to put a bit of his 
favorite color. Sometimes he would 
draw outdoor pictures — “land- 
scapes.’’ In these he usually managed 
to get a bit of his favorite blue color, 
sometimes it was a flower, sometimes 
water. But his best pictures were of 
people. If it were a little boy he 
would say, 

“Oh, mother, I think I'll make his 
coat blue’’—or something like that. 

His pictures of people were so 
good that his mother said, 

“TI think, when you’re a man, 
you’d better be a portrait painter’’— 
“portrait”” means a picture of a 
person, copied right from them. 

So, sure enough, when Thomas 


was old enough he was sent to Art 
school and there learned to become 
a great artist. The rich people 
heard of his wonderful portraits and 
came to him to have their pictures 


The Blue Boy, by Gainsborough 


painted, paying great sums of money 
for their pictures painted by the 
great Gainsborough, who had be- 
come one of the greatest artists in 
the world. 

Now, at that time, there lived 
another great portrait painter called 
Reynolds. 

One day Reynolds was talking 
to a lot of people about pictures— 
lecturing on Art—and he told them 
that it was impossible to have a 
really beautiful picture—‘‘any great 
work of art’’—and have a great deal 
of blue in it. ‘“‘An artist must use 
very little blue if he expects to make 
a picture that will amount to any- 
thing,’ he said, or words something 
like that. 
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“‘Nonsense!”’ said Gainsborough, 
who did not like to hear this about 
his favorite “‘blue.”’ “‘I’ll show him 
he is wrong!”’ 

So he at once began to paint a 
picture—of what do you suppose? 

Of a boy. And what color do you 
suppose his eyes were? Blue, of 
course. And what color do you 
suppose his coat and trousers were 
(though I am not sure they called 
them that then)? Blue, 
of course. And he had a 
bluecloak under hisarm. 
And his shoes had blue 
bows on them. And he 
had a big, dark blue hat 
in his hand with a lovely 
light blue feather in it. 
And back of the boy 
was an outdoor scene 
with blue sky and blue 
water. Of course there 
was no other suitable 
name for this lovely 
picture but The Blue 
Boy. And that is just 
what Gainsborough 
called it. And soon every- 
one was saying, 

“Oh, have you seen 
the new wonderful pic- 
ture that Gainsborough 
has painted of ‘a blue 
boy’—it is the most 
marvelous painting!”’ 

And thousands of peo- 
ple went to see it hanging 
in the famous art gallery. 
They all adored it. 

So Gainsborough 
proved that he was right 

-that you could have 
a picture nearly all blue, 
and it would be beautiful 
and live as a real work of 
art. But then, of course, 
Gainsborough was such 
a great artist that no 
doubt if he had really 
tried he could have made 
a beautiful painting with 
any color of all the colors. 
Anyhow, in whatever town or city 
you go, perhaps in any part of the 
world, you will still find many “Blue 
Boy”’ pictures, copied from the one 
Gainsborough made long ago. 

And where do you suppose the 
real Gainsborough “Blue Boy”’ is 
today? 

In our very own country—Amer- 
ica. A rich man in California bought 
it for thousands of dollars; the very 
picture that the little boy who loved 
blue painted when he had grown -to 
be a man. Perhaps you can see ’it 
some day if you ever go to California. 
But everyone can buy a copy of 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” for him- 
self; you can buy a little one for just 
a few cents. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


paid. 


Is it Possible to Allow the Over-Enthusiastic 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in September issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


Child Too Much Leadership? 


Margaret is in the first grade. She is a very bright, 
capable, and dependable pupil. Margaret wants to do 
all the reading, all the leading, wants to be group chair- 
man, and while she is fully capable of doing these 
things in an excellent manner, I know of course it is 
not fair to the other pupils to let one child do it all. 

Margaret is very impatient at times with the other 
slow readers; rather than hear one stumble over a 
sentence, she asks if she might be allowed to read it 
correctly. I give Margaret quite a bit of extra work, 


The Prize Award in the March 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


Many teachers seem to have a problem child similar to ‘‘Margie’’ 


and she does it well. She is a very unselfish child, so we 
cannot say that she wants to do all the leading through 
any selfish motive. She is just so full of enthusiasm, 
and greatly interested in all her activities, that she is 
eager to take a leading part. Shall I try to curb Mar- 
garet’s enthusiasm, and run the risk of destroying her 
initiative and interest to lead, or shall I continue to 
let her lead, thus giving the weaker pupils an opportu- 
nity to see and hear it done correctly? 

—(Miss) LEILLA MIDDLETON 


which was presented in our 


March issue, judging from the many answers submitted. However, our judges have selected for 
the prize award the solution by Mrs. Florence Gunn, because of its unique and practical method of 


Because she is highly extroverted as well as clever, 
Margie’s tendency to play “FOLLOW THE LEADER” 
stands out, but if you were to look carefully beneath 
the surface, you would find that practically EVERY 
child in EVERY school does the same thing in greater 
or lesser degree and most of us keep it up after we get 
out of school! Why do people smoke, drink, swear and 
do other dumb things? We’re playing ‘‘Follow the lead- 
er,” and all too often we don’t pick the right leader! 


A course in PERSONALITY TRAINING is needed 
in every school, with daily lessons. This may be done 
by means of stories, graphs, and other devices. Here 
is one that might prove helpful. 


Divide a sheet of white paper into three parts. Near 
the bottom put all the ugly, grayed, muddied looking 
colors that will show up strongly against the white 
background but repel by their unattractiveness. 
Mark this division STRONG BUT UNATTRACTIVE, 
UNLOVELY PERSONALITY. 


Near the middle, make very light hues that are so 


nearly the color of their background that they do not 
stand out. Mark these WEAK, REPRESSED, COL- 


approach to an apparently common problem. Mrs. Gunn’s solution is as follows: 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STABILIZE A CHILD ? 


ORLESS PERSONALITY. Near the top of the paper 
make all of the bright, attractive colors that stand out— 
the blue of the sky, the green of the grass, the gold of 
the sun, the purple of the mountain tops, the red of 
the ripe apple. Mark these STRONG, BRIGHT, 
ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY. 

Tell the children that their natures are colored too. 
They can change themselves, even if born colorless, 
but that they must be sure they are developing the 
right way. Let each child tell each day some little 
incident that makes him feel he has advanced a step 
towards that charm he longs to have. Put a gold 
star each day beside the name of each child who tells 
something he has done the day before to grow in pleasing 
personality. Margie might have her star for finishing 
her own project instead of copying her neighbors’. 
Shy Anne might get hers because she truly tried hard to 
talk louder in class so she could be heard better. 

I have tried some personality development work 
with fine success and I am sure if you follow this plan 
faithfully you will be amazed at the results that will 
be finally achieved. -(Mrs.) FLoRENCE GuNN 
Okemos, Mich. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Balloon Activity 


SELeEct one child to be the 
Balloon Man, and the other children 
may buy balloons from him. This 
will involve making change. Having 
the children describe where they met 
the Balloon Man gives them splendid 
practice in oral and written com- 
position. New spelling words, as bal- 
loon, butterfly, basket and bird, 
would be introduced. 


A Memorial Exercise 


Tuis may include every pupil 
in a primary class. It has been well 
done by one class of first grade pupils. 

Twenty-one pupils are given one 
painted letter, each, on an 8”’ x 10” 
white card. The letters spell WEL- 
COME TO OUR EXERCISES. 
One letter is hung around each 
child’s neck at a uniform distance 
from the floor. 

Two captains go first to the stage, 
one at the back, right, one at the 
front, right. These give all the com- 
mands as each group moves to the 
rear and front of stage. 

While a patriotic march is played 
on the piano or victrola, the seven 
smallest pupils march to a line across 
the back of the stage. The captain 
calls, “‘Halt! right face, march!’’ 
The word W-E-L-C-O-M-E now 
faces the audience. 

The line, shoulder to shoulder, 
advances to the front of the stage. 
The captain says, ‘“‘Halt! mark time, 
right face, march!”’ The line marches 


Pinwheels 


An activity project which 
brings pleasing results to all partici- 
pants and offers a variety of cutting, 
coloring and constructing. 


For CONSTRUCTION 


Fold a five-inch square of paper 
in half on the diagonal, then cut 
nearly to the center. Then fold in 
half on other diagonal and cut 
nearly to center. Fold over four alter- 
nating points and attach with a pin 


to the left front corner where letter 
W starts the half-circle formation. 
E steps to his side and so on till 
the word WELCOME faces the 
audience in a line slightly curved 
toward the back, the first arc in the 
half-circle. 

The next line entering from the 
anteroom has but two pupils, form- 
ing the word TO. 

They proceed as the first line did. 
When they take their final position 
the one bearing E in WELCOME 
holds his left arm horizontally out 
at the side to give the pupil bearing 
T his position. This gives the space 
between the words and also a path 
for OUR to use, passing in front of TO. 

The same order of procedure is 
used by OUR and EXERCISES. 

The picture now formed is very 
pretty with red WELCOME letters, 
blue TO, red OUR and blue EXER- 
CISES. 


The remainder of the class may 
march in bearing flags, proceed as 
the others till they reach the front 
of the stage. There they remain 


to a clothespin, a lollipop stick or 
eraser on a lead pencil. The apple 
blossom pinwheel is made of bright 
green construction paper; the apple 
blossoms are cut from white drawing 
paper crayoned on the edges with 
pink, with yellow and black centers. 
A blossom is pasted to each point 
and one pinned to the center. The 
butterfly pinwheel may be made of 
any light construction paper with va- 
rious bright colored butterflies pasted 
to each point. BELLE SMITH 


while the class, group or soloist sings 
a patriotic song. 

At the close of the song the captain 
at front, right, calls, ‘‘Right face, 
march!”’ and flag bearers march off 
the stage followed by letter bearers. 

—MaseEt FRANCES CREssy 


Crayon Craft Handkerchief 


An attractive little gift for 


mother which is very easy to make. 
Also, it is inexpensive and useful. 


Each child was asked to bring to 


school a plain white lady’s handker- 


chief such as can be purchased two 


for a nickel. 


First the pupils drew on paper the 
designs to be used in the corners. 
When the results were satisfactory, 
the sketches were placed on the 
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handkerchiefs. Next the designs were 
colored with crayons the desired 
hues. Then the whole was covered 
with a tissue paper and pressed with 
a hot iron. 

—ISABEL SLOAN 


Wall Hangings 


WE nap finished twelve weeks of 
geography in Grade 3B. We wanted 
to make something that would 
show what we had learned during 
that time. We decided on wall hang- 
ings made of unbleached muslin, on 
which would be some geography 
story designed and colored with 
crayons and then “‘set’”’ by the hot 
iron. 

In order to do these hangings, first 
the child reviewed what we had 
studied—the farm and farm prod- 
ucts, foods of my state, southern 
foods, and clothing. Next he decided 
upon the story of one food or one 
kind of clothing or upon farm illus- 
trations. When the design had been 
carefully planned, the young artist 
most carefully colored the drawings 
and, lastly, ironed it on the wrong 
side, thus letting the wax melt and 
likewise ‘“‘setting’’ the hanging. 

One child designed a tea house in 
Japan (pagoda style), made a border 
of teapots and cups and thus told 
the story of tea. 


Another child made a border of 
pink cherry blossoms, placed lan- 
terns at different lengths, and had a 
little Japanese girl in kimono for 
the central figure. 

A boy made a farm scene and for 
his border he had colored vegetables 
and fruits seen on our farms in New 
York. 

A most attractive hanging was the 
story of honey, showing the hives, 
flowers and bees. 

The Indian in his tepee, the 
squaw grinding corn, the little boy 
with raised bow and arrow, was one 
of the best “‘hanging”’ stories. The 
Pilgrim and Indian, wild turkey, 
grapes and pumpkin, was also well 
arranged. 

A fishing scene with stream, wood- 
land, footbridge and fisherman told 
the story of our fresh fish. 

Cocoanut palms made along the 
edge*of a sandy shore with the blue 
water beyond, upon which was 
colored here and there a boat, showed 
a definite idea of the height of the 
trees, of the large leaves and how 
they protect the cluster of nuts. 

I couldn’t begin to tell about all 
the designs, but I’ve attempted to 
give an impression of what a big 
display of these hangings mean, tothe 
children. It imprints on their minds 
just as the wax imprints the cloth. 
It aids the young artists in creative- 


C Hirst Grade Writin 


begins with 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ness, spacing, coloring, and in mak- 
ing the review of geography a happy 
and different method, one which will 
long remain imprinted upon their 
childish minds, — _ strengthened 
through portraying what they have 
visualized. 
—Epna M. Van HouTENn 


Chicken Little Border or Poster 


Tuis gay little border or poster 
will delight primary children with 
Chicken Little marching saucily 
along with her lovely bow and her 
pretty parasol protecting her jaunty 
new bonnet from the Spring showers 
while the bright tulips nod gayly 
and welcome the shower. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 


DIXON BEGINNERS No. 308 


(See also DIXON SIGHT SAVERS 308-SS) 


Samples to Primary Supervisors and 


Primary Teachers on request. 


School Bureau — Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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A Gift for Mother’s Day 


MATERIALS 


1. A lace paper doily—four inches 
in diameter. 

2. A_ spool 
making flowers. 

3. Some ribbon. 

4. Tissue paper (several colors). 

5. Paste. 


of green wire for 


How to MAKE It 


A. Cut ten stems, about eight 
inches long, from the green wire. 

B. Cut several pieces of various 
colors of tissue paper, one inch by 


one and one-half inches. Round 
the corners. 
C. Twist tissue paper pieces 


around the stems to form sweet 
peas—paste to make them secure. 

D. Cut a small hole in the center 
of the paper doily and slip the sweet 
peas through it. Gather the doily 
around the sweet peas and tie in a 
pretty bow with the ribbon. 

E. Tie a card of white construc- 
tion paper, one by one and one-half 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
RFPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


mplete education for teaching Si rd 
elementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
GY ~ also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912E, EVANSTON, ILL 


inches, expressing whatever senti- 
ment you like on it. 


Wuat You Have MapeE 
A lovely corsage of sweet peas for 
mother. M. Von Lou 


Ideas to Try 


A Lotto GAME FOR TEACHING 
NUMBERS 


A scuHeEME to teach young chil- 
dren to recognize numbers is the 
Lotto game. The numbers from 1 to 
10 are placed on _ stiff colored 
paper and cut out to be used as 


Card 


Counters 


cards. Small disks of stiff white 
paper are used for counters. Each 
disk contains a number not higher 
than ten. These are kept in a small 
box. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A group of from six to ten pupils 
may play the game successfully, and 
this will require as many of the 
cards made first as there are children 
playing. 

Seat the pupils around a table with 
a card before each child. 


One child has the box of disks that 
were made. These are used ascounters. 


The child who has these selects 
one, calls it, and the child who finds 
it on his card says, ‘‘I have it,’’ and 
places a disk on the number on his 
card corresponding to it,—a six ona 
six, a four on a four, etc. 


If more than one pupil has the 
number on his card, the one calling 
first gets the disk. 


When a child has filled his card he 
calls, ‘‘Lotto,’’ and wins the game. 


A small candy oracooky isa reward 
eagerly worked for by the children. 


Sometimes pupils are able to 
learn as many as ten numbers ina 
very few days and new cards with 
more numbers must be made. 


Mary L. JoNEs 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ESTALOZZ1 FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


June 30 and July 10 to July 21. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Six-Week Summer Session, June 19 to July 28. 
44th year. 


PRIMARY 


Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 19 to 
Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 


Box 50, Fine Arts Building 


410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


3 Preparing high sch 
teaching; 
tion. Supervised practk 


ol graduates for nursery schoc 
and for training children in the home. 
e teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “ 


1, kindergarten, primary, and playground & 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


410 U S NATL BANK BLOG 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 
=) 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px 


Plymouth Bldg. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS 


D. DENVER, COLO 


EST. 1906 
Member N.A.T.A. 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 
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Buy Your Magazines Now— 


Prices are at their lowest 
Values will never be greater 


Here are three outstanding combinations for primary teachers—each of them 
directly related to your work; each of them bringing you the welcome help and 
inspiration you need to make each day’s teaching a satisfying achievement. 


Primary Activities 
In Hektograph Prints 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
GRADE TEACHER. 


Primary Activities in Hektograph Prints 


$5.50 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... $2.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES..... 3.00 
Primary Activities in Hektograph Prints a0 

$6.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR.... 
Primary Activities in Hektograph Prints...... .50 

$5.50 


A Real Value in Hektograph Project Books: 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new 
designs for school holidays—several 
projects and motifs for each, in- 
cluding Columbus, Thanksgiving, 
Halloween, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Lincoln, Washington and 
Easter—all simple enough for small 
children to color, cut and construct. 
Pages are 8 x 11 to fit any gelatine 
duplicator, and each print makes 
100 copies. A new Value in Hekto- 


PROJECTS 


Dali st 
HERTOGRAPH 


graph work books—% pages—48 plates for only 


postpaid 


Add to any American Childhood Club 
for 60c above the Club price 


$485 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


in Money Saving Combinations 


Price clubbed 


Price with American 
Alone Childhood 

American Boy $1.50 $3.75 

American Home 1.00 3.25 

American Magazine 2.50 4.75 

Children’s Playmate 1.50 3.60 

Collier’s Weekly 2.00 4.25 

Correct English 2.50 4.50 

Etude 2.00 4.00 

Hygeia 250 4.75 

Junior Arts and Activities 2.00 4.05 

Junior Scholastic 1.50 3.60 

McCall’s 1.00 3.25 

Nature Magazine 3.00 5.00 

Parent’s Magazine 2.00 4.00 

Pathfinder 1.00 3.15 

P Popular Mechanics 2.50 4.50 
All for Redbook 2.50 4.50 
S485 Reader’s Digest 3.00 5.25 
School Arts 3.00 5.10 

Woman’s Home Companion. 1.00 3.25 

All for World Horizons ; 3.00 5.00 


$485 


If you wish to club the AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD for TWO YEARS with any of the above 
magazines, add $1.75 to the price of the club 


All for 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES IN 
HEKTOGRAPH PRINTS 

A new portfolio containing sixteen plates of designs 
including art projects, number work, reading drawing. 
and construction. Just the kind of designs you need to 
supplement the daily routine. Each plate makes 50 to 
100 copies. Size 8!5 x 11. Price 500 postpaid 

Add to any American Childhood Club 

for 35c above Club price 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please enter my subscription to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD beginning 
with the issue, for 


1 Year $2.50 2 Years $4.00 


Also send other items, as follows: 


This order totals $ » which I enclose herewith I will 


remit on or before October 5, 1939. 

Name... 

P. O. 

St. or R. D. State 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 


From all indications, based on the re- 
sponse and appreciative letters of its 
subscribers, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’s edi- 


torial program of the past year has proven 
that not ‘‘two heads’ but many heads 
are ‘“‘better than one”’ in the creation of a 
primary magazine—when such heads belong 
to prominent progressive teachers, who, 
through their own daily experiences, know 
the problems and the needs of all primary 
teachers. 


Therefore, the policy of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD for the next school year will be 
fundamentally unchanged. All those con- 
tributors who have made the magazine 
so desirable and so highly commended will 
continue to contribute to its pages. 


ALICE HANTHORN, whose Lessons 
in Science have been a feature of the new 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, enlarges the scope 
of her excellent work by adopting Social 
Science as her theme, and brings you a 
variety of new projects within the sphere 
of this subject. 


LOUISE TESSIN continues her popular 
monthly Art Suggestions, with eight pages 
of designs for color, construction, poster 
work, illustrated songs, and miscellaneous 
seasonal projects. 


ZETA I. BROWN’S Modern 
Study will remain a special feature of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and new travel 
work sheets will continue a series of geo- 
graphical projects. 


“The Clearing Ground” by FLORENCE 
PIPER TUTTLE will bring more helpful 
suggestions for the solution of reading and 
other problems, and Miss Tuttle will pro- 
vide a complete Study Unit each month 
based on the cover-picture. 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND begins 
a new series of Art Projects in September, 
presenting children of various countries, in 
simple designs for drawing and coloring. 


HOPE HARRIN’S interesting stories of 
the month will remain an interesting feature 
of each issue. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR will contribute a 
monthly schoolroom diary, replete with 
practical suggestions for daily activities. 


MARGUERITE GODE contributes more 
of her delightful drawings of things to make, 
and pleasant lessons in rhyme. 


SYLVIA CLAFLIN’S tuneful songs of 
safety, health and citizenship will bring 
you the sort of music you welcome. 


From ALICE HAWTHORNE you may 
anticipate exceptionally interesting and 
original activities, and not be disappointed, 
for Miss Hawthorne's list of subjects prom- 
ises new ideas in purposeful projects of 
many kinds. 


The NATURE STUDY department 
introduced in this (June) issue will be a 
monthly feature, presenting stories, activi- 
ties and art projects on the Nature theme. 


HELEN HOUSE, SARAH REHTUS 
and RUTH HADLEY will offer more of 
their unique art work and construction 
projects .. . The WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO? section will give you a chance to win 
cash prizes and also to present your own 


Picture 


problems ... MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
will continue her series of Mrs. Goose 
stories, and other selected stories will 


maintain the high quality of this depart- 
ment ... The TESTED SCHOOLROOM 
HELPS will bring you suggestions for many 
valuable 


curriculum innovations 
Informative articles of definite interest to 
primary teachers, new poems, music, 


selected projects from teachers in all parts 
of the nation, plus the features listed 
above, will continue to make AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD the most helpful magazine 
available for teachers of Grades I to IV. 
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